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The eleventh annual meeting of the National Civic Federation, held in 
New York in January, gave the Socialist leaders one of their annual occa- 
sions to howl a howl concerted, deliberate, theatrical, manufactured. The 
normal state of the Socialist writers and public speakers is the howling 
dervish state, but in certain circumstances they all get together and make 
their howl unusually loud, long, and cantankerous. Moreover, the tactics 
of Socialists require that their howl should be extraordinarily vicious, a 
howl of scorn and derision, on seeing representative labor men meet repre- 
sentative employers in conference. In order to serve up their dish of scorn 
and derision to the taste of the ignorant, the Socialist leaders have thrown 
into it as constituent elements bitter misrepresentation, the heat of hatred, 
and the ginger of opprobrious epithet. 

Max Hayes, ina syndicate letter on ‘‘That National Civic Federation,’’ 
indulges in this classic language: 

‘In a special parallelogram via leased atmosphere we learn that one man suggested 
to the convention bosses that he be permitted to discuss the subject why every laboring 
man should have a home and a job of his own, but Ralph Easley, the chief manipulator, 
nearly threw a fit, saying that such foréign matters had no place in the august assem- 
blages of the National Civic Federation. 

‘Subsequently a statement was handed to our correspondent declaring that the 
great men who come to the annual gathering to get their names and pictures into the 
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papers are too unselfish to discuss such common, everyday questions as workingmen’s 
homes, working hours, wages and things to eat and wear,’’ etc. 

‘‘Among the other men of labor who will be duly classified in the papers under the sub- 
head ‘those who also spoke’ are Samuel Gompers, who is nicely sandwiched in between 
August Belmont and our own Myron T. Herrick; John Mitchell, who is placed between 
W. C. Brown, railway magnate, and Samuel Untermyer, corporation lawyer; James 
Duncan, who is honored in the midst of George B. Cortelyou and John Hays Hammond; 
James O'Connell, who is flanked by those celebrated votaries of open shoppery, Marcus 
M. Marks and Otto Eidlitz.”’ 


We commend to our readers, as people of common sense, a careful read- 
ing and consideration of this best that is in Hayes. Really, is there in it 
anything of truth, anything of the dignity of a serious subject, anything 
which shows care for the power of His readers’ thought or the least feeling 
of respect for their manhood, or anything to satisfy the desire to learn on the 
part of the sincere and studious wage-worker? What can be the effect of 
such writing, except to exhibit the perverted intellect, the resentment, the 
venom, the abandonment of sincerity and truthfulness on the part of the 
writer? 

Loeb DeLeon’s comments ran thus wise: 

‘**Vellow’ labor in America enjoys an advantage not enjoyed by the ‘ White.’ 


What may that advantage be? The advantage lies in the non-existence of the ‘ Yellow’ 
scab-herder; in short, the non-existence of ‘ Yellow’ Civic Federationized American Fed- 
eration of Labor officers. 

‘*The cry implies that the American Federation of Labor is a labor organization— 
the affiliation of its leading officers in their official capacity with the Civic Federation of 
Capitalist magnates and more recently its admission to its national conventions of clergy- 
men as delegates of ‘Councils of the Churches of Christ’ and as delegates of ‘ Federa- 
tions of Catholic Societies,’ notedly large property interests—all this demonstrates the 
American Federation of Labor to be an anti-labor, anti-proletarian, and pro-capitalist 


concern. ; 
‘* Down or up the line, the history of Tobin’s fellow American Federation of Labor 


officials is the history of scabbery against the working class. Such is the law of their 
existence. Accordingly, Farleyism is nothing peculiar to Tobin; it is the specialty of 
Gompers-Mitchellism; the specialty of all organization of workers that is officered by 


the Civic Federation. ‘ 
‘Haywood next hastily sketched the evolution of an American Federation of Labor 


‘labor leader,’ from a well enough intentioned young man accepting treats at a strike 
conference to the stage where ‘today John draws $5,000 yearly as chairman of the 
Trades Agreement Department of the Civic Feleration, and wears on his finger a 
diamond big as the Cullinan, presented to him by the mine operators.’ ’’ 

The assertion that Vice-President Mitchell received a diamond ring asa 
present from the mine operators is the sort of statement the Socialist leaders 
can make without wincing when denouncing trade union representatives. 
The whole world at all interested in this matter knows that the ring in 
question was presented to John Mitchell by the members of the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union as an expression of their appreciation of the great services he 
has rendered to them, and not by the mine operators. This piece of base- 
less vilification in Loeb DeLeon’s paper is a key to the probable truth in 
any other assertion that paper has made or may ever make. 

Day by day during the Civic Federation sessions, the New York Ca// 
treated its readers to a wild and whooping war-dance, with the meeting as 
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its subject. The premeditated scream of derision and scorn reached the top 
note in every issue. Some of the headings in its articles were: 


“‘Everybody Saved by Civic Federation;’’ 

‘‘Wolf and Lamb Lie Down Together;”’ 

“Look Them Over;” 

*‘Stone Defends Bosses;’’ 

“Oh Joy! Labor Pats on its Dress Suit;’’ 

‘‘Andrew Carnegie and Theodore Roosevelt Josh the Noble Workingmen.”’ 


In the Call's descriptive matter of the meetings occur such passages as 


these: 

‘‘Testimonials about this compensation specific wil] be given by the celebrated 
African traveler, Theodore Roosevelt, who is looked upon as a young man with a future, 
and is even mentioned in certain circles as a likely incumbent for a certain wide, oh very 
wide, chair that might be vacated in Washington during the winter of 1912-13. 

‘‘Andrew Carnegie, famous in most Ameriean libraries, and also famous in certain 
Pittsburg slums, will also have a word to say in behalf of Dr. Belmont’s specific for 
werkingmen, who lose a hand or foot, and sometimes their whole blamed life, in factory 
accidents.’ 

‘‘Haven’t you ‘get a picture of Tim Healy and John Mitchell sitting down to a love 
feast with August Belmont and Marcus Marks?”’ : 

‘‘P. Tecumseh Sherman opened the afternoon session with a valiant effort to con- 
vince everybody that a workingmen’s compensation law, built along the lines of the one 
which Belmont and John Mitchell had modeled for their guidance, would provide many 
immediate blessings and open the way for other and more ‘progressive’ laws.”’ 

‘‘Chairman Straus, of Macy’s department store, introduced Mitchell as ‘a member of 
the Civic Federation who graduated from a labor union.’ It looked like a big advance 
to Straus, who probably knows better than the general public all that it entails.” 

‘‘Marks here let the cat out of the bag by saying that at no time and in no instance 
have employers found strikebreakers profitable. The fact is, he said, the employers 
have as much abhorrence for a strikebreaker as the employes, because strikebreakers 
are expensive. The only way to do away with the strikebreakers, he thought, was 
mediation whenever a dispute between employers and employes arises.”’ 

‘‘President Gompers said he didn’t care who owned the trusts so long as they were 
run in the interest of the workingman—that is, partly in the interest of the working- 
man—far be it from him to interfere with dividends or anything else which Belmont 
and Straus are interested in.’’ 


But it is the dinner of the Civic Federation which gives the Socialist 
leaders a toothache. The introduction to the Ca//’s two column article of 
ripping, tearing, slashing, howling sarcasm descriptive of this function is 


as follows: 

“The starving strikers of Tampa and Chicago, the merciless persecution sustained 
by organized labor in Los Angeles, the crushing of the men on August Belmont’s sub- 
way five years ago, the thousand battles which labor has fought to wrest from capital a 
living by which it could maintain even decency were forgotten Friday night when the 
leading officials in America’s biggest labor organization came in evening clothes, glisten- 
ing white shirt fronts and silk hats to one of the huge and luxurious dining rooms of 
the Hotel Astor, there to sit down, laugh and feast with the richest nabobs and capital- 
ists in the world. It wa; the annual dinner of the National Civic Federation.”’ 


And, again: 

“Bat why mention these depressing things? Let us rather think of the splendid 
Broadway hotels, the fine dinners, the luscious music, the well-groomed men and women, 
and above all, the traly noble, humanitarian and Christian sentiments flowing as freely 
as the imported wines.” 
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That sort of writing has its uses to an intelligent mind in betraying 
the estimate entertained by its authors of the grade of intellect and charac- 
ter of the readers to whom it is addressed. It is, in short, contemptible, 
because insincere and designed to stir up those meanest of passions, envy 
and the malice arising out of envy. This demagogy is inconsistent. That 
radicals may sit at the tables of the rich every day in the year is illustrated 
in the lives of a number of the American Socialist leaders, whose incomes 
from their own labor are of the slenderest description; whose incomes, in 
fact, so often come from their wives. That Socialists may dine sumptuously 
while starvation plagues the poor is a spectacle to be seen wherever the So- 
cialists have the price. Here is a touch of description (from the Literary 
Digest) of the concluding scenes at the World Congress of the Socialists 
at Copenhagen last December: 

“At the conclusion, however, all shook hands and held a great reception. ‘In short, 
it was a congress of compromise which ended in a dance.’ Mr. Bourdeau thinks there 
was something droll in the sumptuousness of the supper given by the delegates at the 
‘magnificent town hall’ of Copenhagen. He says the German Socialist paper 
Vorwaerts described ‘the Pantagruelic sideboard,’ on which figured ‘hams and scarlet 
lobsters, and various choice dainties and delicacies which stood amid long-necked bot- 
tles.’ ‘We saw nothing of the cabbage-soup which Proudhon served out to his guests.» 
L’Humanité (Paris) protests against such luxury. ‘To tell the truth,’ cries Mr. Jaurés 
in his paper, after sharing the gogd things of ‘the Pantagruelic sideboard,’ ‘I was 
ashamed to indulge in all this fine fare.’ The innocent orgy, says this writer, con- 
cluded with a dance. To quote his words: 

** ‘To the voluptuous measures of Viennese waltzes the couples joined arms and 
hands; round and round they whirled, and the god Cupid was one of the party. The 
congress ended in delight, for the most celebrated Socialists were to be seen and ad- 
mired circling in the most frantic of farandoles. A fine comment on Bernstein’s dictum 
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‘‘congresses are all humbug. 


So it is seen that all this Indian war dance, this tomtom beating, these 
shrieks of horror, these imprecations, this attitudinizing by the Socialist 
leaders, is a hollow travesty on bad acting. It is the veriest and most 
transparent demagogical rot. It is politics run mad—untrue, unsound, in- 
sincere, contemptibly bad tactics supported by acting execrable to the last 
degree. What manner of man can be caught by it all? 

But why should C. W. Post and the other radicals of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association rail at organized labor and the Civic Federation? The 
Socialists are doing their work in this respect most faithfully. There is a 
striking similarity in the tone and phraseology in the attacks on the trade 
unionists and the Civic Federation in Post’s advertisements and in the simi- 
lar attacks of the Socialists. "There are the same bitterness, the same base- 
less assertion, the same unureasonableness of attitude. Post, on inditing his 
most furious articles against the employers and organized workers who 
believe in systematized methods in endeavoring to maintain all possible 
industrial peace might count with certainty on having them inserted with- 
out charge if he were to send them in some Socialist’s name to the Chicago 
Daily Socialist, the New York Call, the /niternational Socialist Review, the 
Milwaukee Democratic Herald, and the New York Volkszeitung or the New 
York Vorwaerts. Post and the Socialists are in this instance the proverbial 
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‘‘strange bedfellows’’ that are made by politics, for in both these parties 
the animus of their onslaughts is a base form of politics which includes the 
weakening, if not the destruction, of the two institutions which stand in the 
way of their designs, namely, the trade union movement as governed by its 
present principles and the Civic Federation. It is really a fortunate 
thing for the trade union men in the Civic Federation that they can point 
on the one hand to the venomous Post and on the other to the bitter- 
tongued Socialists and direct the attention of the country to the resem- 
blances between them, which are the reverse of flattering to either. 

John Kirby, Jr., President of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
recently denounced the Civic Federation because Samuel Gompers and John 
Mitchell were ‘‘not only participants, but moving spirits in the movement 
as well as officers in good standing,’’ and because of the ‘‘ doctrines they 
preach.’’ Kirby hoped the day was not far distant when the Civic Federa- 
tion would ‘‘ clear its literature of the union label.’’ He quoted a manu- 
facturer as telegraphing to him: ‘‘I am opposed to our sending delegates 
to Gompers’ convention’’—the annual meeting of the Civic Federation— 
and another as saying: ay agree absolutely with your action in declining 
to appoint delegates to the National Civic Federation of Gomperism,’’ and 
another, ‘‘There ought to be some way to enlighten the innocent or assumed 
innocent members of the Civic Federation that they are the tools of organ- 
ized labor.’’ C. W. Post had the following, August, 1909: ‘‘The Sguare 
Deal has persistently called attention to the fact that the National Civic 
Federation has almost uniformly lent itself to the support of the ‘Labor 
Trust’ in its attacks on the industry of the country and the general welfare 
of the people. We can recall no instance in which it has failed to obey the 
wishes and behests of Gompers and Mitchell,’ etc. The Sguare Deal, the 
official organ of the National Association of Manufacturers, has this in an 
editorial, July, 1909: 

‘Mr. Mitchell, after having held on to his lucrative position as President of the 
Mine Workers’ Union as long as he could, was taken to New York and given a six-thou- 
sand-dollar-a-year job with the National Civic Federation. It would not be at all sur- 
prising if, through the efforts of the Civic Federation, he were nominated and elected 
to Congress by one or other of the corrupt rings which control the political parties 
in New York City.” 

If either the Socialists or Kirby, Post and Company were actuated by 
common sense and sincerity or even by the aim of getting at results equally 
desirable to both their organizations, they might well agree that one of 
them should carry on the work of smashing the trade unions and the Civic 
Federation. Each of them wants to do so, and both are carrying on their 
attacks with equal rancor. A trouble which both have brought upon them- 
selves, however, is that the big general public clearly sees that both of them 
can not be right in their charges at the same time, since the two sets of 
charges are contradictory in the extreme, and that hence there is but one 
motive—that of unworthy partisanship—at the bottom of the ravings which 
render the Socialists and the Post-Kirby combination equally ridiculous. 

Now, let us look for a while at the National Civic Federation as an 
established American institution. It has finished a decade of work in the 
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national field. It is proper—it would seem to be a duty—of the average 
citizen of honest intentions to review the character of the work performed by 
that Federation and ask himself questions pertinent to its character as a 
useful agency in promoting the public welfare. Has it in any case betrayed 
public confidence or perverted the usefulness of trade unionism? Has it 
called on any representative of labor to sacrifice any of his principles, even 
the most radical? Has it made any stipulation to a labor man except 
that he should represent a bona fide labor organization? Has it or has it 
not the support of the body of representative labor men who joined it at the 
beginning ? Have its enemies ever been strong enough to bring out a vote 
against it at any of the annual conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor? Has it or has it not confined itself in its general character to the 
work planned for it from the beginning? Has it gone into partisan politics? 
What has it done not in keeping with the character of a helpful remedial 
institution, within its proposed sphere of activity? Such questions as these 
outline the test by which its usefulness is to be measured. 

The answer to these questions is to be found in the very columns of 
the Socialist newspapers reporting the Civic Federation conference. In its 
news matter, unavoidably interlarded with the screams of contempt and of 
objurgation injected by the biased Socialist reporters, the Ca// itself was 
obliged, notwithstanding the bad faith of its descriptions in general, to take 
notice, even if the briefest possible notice, of the various measures of help- 
fulness undertaken under the auspices of the Civic Federation. 

Let us merely state some of the timely questions of national import 
and of import to labor, discussed at this January meeting, of which Gov- 
ernor Herbert S. Hadley, of Missouri, truly said, ‘‘There is no one topic on 
that list which has any political bias.’’ Here are the subjects as contained 
in the circular announcing the meeting this year: 

‘*The State Councils of the Federation, organized the past year in thirty-four States, 
will be represented by delegations. The importance of these State Councils is indicated 
by the fact that in nearly every instance the Governor presided over the initial meeting 
and nominated the members of the Council. At the annual meeting these councils will 
decide upon the subjects on which they will concentrate their efforts for uniform State 
legislation and their method of procedure. While at the National Conference on Uni- 
form Legislation, held under the auspices of the Federation, uniformity was urged 
upon over fifty important subjects, the discussions at these meetings when the State 
Councils were organized centered largely around ten subjects, to wit: ‘Regulation of 
Combinations and Trusts,’ ‘Regulation of Public Utilities,’ ‘Taxation,’ ‘Insurance,’ 
‘Banking,’ ‘Compensation for Industrial Accidents,’ ‘Reform in Legal Procedure,’ ‘Pure 
Food and Drugs,’ ‘Uniformity in Good Roads Building and Automobile Regulations,’ 
and the commercial bills of the Uniform State Law Commissioners.”’ 

‘*The subjects for special consideration at the annual meeting will be ‘Compensa- 
tion for Industrial Accidents,’ ‘Regulation of Corporations, State and Federal,’ ‘Indus- 


trial Mediation and Arbitration.’ ”’ 


Is there any other national voluntary agency in the United States 
which has in hand the most difficult and complicated question of compen- 
sation for industrial accidents? Could it be possible that the interests in 
this matter of immediate importance to the working classes could be placed 
in more faithful and competent hands than those of John Mitchell, a Vice- 
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President of the American Federation of Labor? At a time when there are 
specious and treacherous efforts being made by agencies inimical to trade 
unionism to divert compensation from a plane in which the best results 
may be obtained for all our’workers, is it not well to have a man like 
John Mitchell always on guard to protect the interests of our wage- 
workers? It is to be kept in mind that the United States is behind all other 
civilized countries on this question; that an enormous amount of suffering 
is occasioned every day in America by reason of not having a compensation 
law. When compensation was up for discussion in Germany, were not the 
trade unionists as well as the Socialists of that country on hand to guard 
the interests of the working classes? 

The ‘‘regulation of corporations, State and Federal,’’ is at present in 
a state of chaos in this country. It would seem to us that, if Socialist pro- 
grammes were to be supported intelligently, before the national ownership 
of monopolistic corporations could be brought about a large amount of 
work for the purposes of control must in the nature of things precede the 
wiping out of private ownership—if that is ever to come about. What 
practical efforts in this direction are the Socialists of this country making? 
Irrespective of radical reversals of ownership in railroads, is it not well that 
men representing all phases of opinion should come together and discuss 
this subject in its present situation? The Civic Federation furnishes the 
means of such discussion. ° 

But what of the Civic Federation’s attitude in the industrial field? Let 
its own declarations serve as the best answer. They are as follows: 

‘The scope and province of this department of the Civic Federation shall be to do 
what may seem best to promote industrial peace; to be helpful in establishing rightful 
relations between employers and workers; by its good offices to endeavor to obviate and 
prevent strikes and lockouts; to aid in renewing industrial relations where a rupture 
has occurred. 

‘That at all times representatives of employers and workers organized or unorgan- 
ized, should confer for the adjustment of differences or disputes before an acute stage is 
reached and thus avoid or minimize the number of strikes or lockouts. 

‘That mutual agreements as to conditions under which labor shall be performed 
should be encouraged and that when agreements are made the terms thereof should be 
faithfully adhered to, both in letter and in spirit by both parties. 

“This department, either as a whole or a sub-committee by it appointed, shall 
when requested, act as a forum to adjust and decide upon questions at issue between 
workers and their employers, provided in its opinion the subject is one of sufficient 
importance. 

‘*This department will not consider abstract industrial problems. 

‘‘This deparment assumes no powers of arbitration unless such powers be conferred 
by both parties to a dispute.” 


These declarations of purpose are submitted to the judgment of 
thoughtful, sincere trade unionists and others. We challenge the criticism 
of any one to point out wherein it offends against trade unionism; wherein 
the interests of the workers are not advanced. 

One step has been gained which can never be lost; that is, the largest 
representative employers of America have met, and in their meeting declared 
that it is the duty of all employers to confer with workmen to avoid conflicts; 
or when conflicts have occurred, conferences should be had to restore peace. 
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It is a declaration in fact that employers no longer regard themselves as pos- 
sessing the sole right to determine what wages, hours, and other conditions 
of labor are just; that workmen have the right jointly to have a voice in 
the final settlement of the conditions under which they shall labor. 

The American Federation of Labor as such has taken no part at all in 
the National Civic Federation. The fact that a few of the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor are members of that body does not commit 
the American Federation of Labor to that movement. The men of labor 
have simply taken advantage of a circumstance and an opportunity to 
bring about some advantage to labor without in the least impairing either 
the efficiency or the militancy of the labor movement. On the contrary, the 
organizations of labor have not only as strongly but more strongly than 
ever maintained that idea since the formation of the Civic Federation. 

And next as to industrial mediation and arbitration. Assuredly deliber- 
ation participated in by all the elements of our citizenship is most desirable. 

The opportunity presented to the non-partisan-political organized wage- 
workers of America to present their views on many propositions, public or 
otherwise, through the National Civic Federation, has a value past estimate. 
When the spokesmen for organized labor in general are unable to reach the 
employing classes, they have their time taken up with incidents of the 
struggle leading up to a possible but perhaps remote stage in which the em- 
ployers will at last be made to listen to the demands of the workers. Meet- 
ing this situation, in the Civic Federation have been massed a very large 
body of employers who profess a willingness to listen to organized labor, 
to permit their own repesentatives to meet those of organized labor, and in 
council settle by reasoning questions of difference which otherwise might 
provoke endless strikes or lockouts. In a word, then, to the extent of the 
effortsexerted by employed and employers thus brought together, industrial 
peace may minimize industrial war and advantage accrue to labor. In these 
circumstances there arises no wrong or damage—except to the Socialist 
politicians. 

The trade unionists struggle on and yet want to get whatever of advance- 
ment can be had by treaties, trade agreements, with employers. The Civic 
Federation performs in this situation when requested the office of intermedia- 
tion, ascertaining which of the trade unions are willing to meet employers to 
discuss questions of differences upon a reasonable basis, and in turn which em- 
ployers are willing to meet trade unionists. When a man like President Seth 
Low of the National Civic Federation, who for a quarter of a century has sys- 
tematically given time to this work, comes forward and lends his influence, 
his honored name, his experience, his judgment, his character, to this pur- 
pose, the act to our mind should command the respectful attention of 
the entire American public, and when the history of the last decade 
shows that the National Civic Federation has, time and again, by bring- 
ing together the representatives of the employing class and of the em- 
ployed class, prevented losses amounting to millions that can not be 
calculated—and when any such conference has been held due to the efforts 
of the Civic Federation the results have ever been to the advantage of 
labor—it seems to us that this fact should further arrest the attention of 
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the public and insure commendation of the movement. There is a field for 
the work of such an institution. It is a specific field. Wedo not exaggerate 
its social comprehensiveness or itsimportance. We do not place the institu- 
tion asone sufficient to cover all industrial and social demands. And, of 
course, we recognize differences in the ideals of some of the employers in 
it from the prevalent ideals of the organized labor movement. 

But these clashing ideals relate to the constitution of society as it is to 
be at a time remote from the present or to matters not directly involved in 
Civic Federation proceedings. Any agreement between the employers and 
the employed in the Civic Federation is upon practical matters now. Both 
parties recognize the necessity of substituting wherever possible the methods 
of conference for the methods of the strike and the lockout. Both parties 
are acting according to the dictates of common sense and a common social 
obligation instead of indulging in blind prejudice, class rancor, and in- 
dividual antipathies, and yet always having in mind the rights and 
interests of labor. An opportunity has been given in the Civic Federa- 
tion to the leading capitalists of the country to show that their professions 
of square dealing are more than hollow promises, and many of the best 
known among them have responded to the call. They have taken hold of 
several of the most pressing wage-workers’ questions of the day and are en- 
deavoring through study and conference to reach conclusions regarding them 
that will help labor to bring the United States in these respects up to the 
level of other nations, and even to surpass them. The more active among 
these capitalists in the Civic Federation have now faithfully adhered to their 
self-imposed task fora time sufficiently long to demonstrate a sustained 
sincerity. Several of the most prominent, including the first President, 
steadfast to the last in their duty, have died since the Civic Federa- 
tion was established. The employers and the representatives of the 
public in the organization bring to the working out of its problems a 
body of legal and other expert talent, and resources in general, which labor 
if working alone could not command. Beyond this, the labor representatives 
participate fully in the work at every stage and defend in each particular the 
interests of all the wage-workers. 

We believe that this is an accurate description of the situation in the 
Civic Federation of today, and it would be cowardly and criminal in us not 
to stand up for the truth in this respect as it has been evolved in the course 
of time and trial. 

We deny that there has been any deleterious effect on the trade union 
movement, or on the general social movement of the workers, through the 
existence and operations of the Civic Federation. In another partof this issue 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST appears the address delivered by Presi- 
dent Gompers before the Civic Federation upon the Sherman Anti-trust 
Law and the application of that law by the courts to organized labor. On 
that occasion the opportunity was seized of bringing to the country the 
conclusions of organized labor as to the operations of that statute. To the 
Socialists it may be a matter of utter indifference that the courts have held 
that the organized effort of the workers comes under the provisions of the 
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Sherman Anti-trust Law, but to the trade unions it is of vital importance. 
It is essential for organized labor to obtain relief now from such a legal status. 
The only way that it can be secured is through Federal legislation. If the 
representatives of organized labor can gain the assistance of many influen- 
tial men to arrive at that result, is it the part of wisdom to repiidiate associa- 
tion with them? Is it not rather the duty of organized labor’s representative 
men to co-operate to the attainment of that end? 

Upon any matter in which the interests of labor conflict with the 
interests of others in the Civic Federation, there comes the parting of the 
ways, and upon such differences the men of labor clash with those who are 
opposed to them, working together with them only upon those measures of 
policy upon which agreement may be had. 

We append the following record of sentiments which we uttered at the 
dinner at the recent meeting, and challenge critics, Socialists or other- 
wise, to find in it the flaw that is shown either by the suppression of our 
convictions or by an exaggeration of the performances of the Civic Fed- 
eration, or through any blinking of the fact that in radical matters most 
employers may reject working-class ideals: 

The men of labor realize that while in this forum are men who strongly differ on 
matters of interest, of policy, of philosophy, of principle, and who may all strongly 
contend for the faith that is in them, no man surrenders his point of view by his asso- 
ciation in the National Civic Federation. I imagine that many of you ladies and gentle- 
men who are here this evening have participated in other meetings and I believe that 
you will agree with my statement when I say that the representatives of labor have not 
been mealy-mouthed in the assertion of the faith which they hold, and we are not going 
to be so tonight. I am ready to acknowledge, and I do gladly acknowledge, that by 
reason of our coming together much strife has been avoided, and many reconciliations 
established where the relations between employer and employe have been ruptured. 
There is now, due to the organized effort of the working people and of our Civic Federa- 
tion, a better general concept among all the people of this country of the duties we owe 
to one another. For instance, there is a better understanding and a more ready acqui- 
escence in the thought that the labor of children must be restricted, and we are united 
in the common effort to so restrict it. And as to the discussion of these past few days, 
and particularly today, of the question of compensation for accidents and their preven- 
tion, I ask our hypercritical friends where on earth they can find a body of men in 
which large employers of labor, great captains of industry, sit in counsel with the rep- 
resentatives, and true representatives, of labor, to try and devise ways and means by 
which injury and accidents may be prevented and compensation given where accidents 
are unavoidable. 

I shall not attempt an encomium of the Civic Federation; that is not my function. 
But may I trespass upon your time for a few moments to say that no one appreciates more 
than I the good work done and the good work attempted by this organization. I have 
heard propositions submitted for greater production, for more efficiency in labor, for 
bonuses and profit-sharing, industrial education, vocational education, welfare work, and 
kindred matters, with much of which I am in entire accord and from some of which I 
strongly dissent; but let me say this to the advocates of any of these suggestions, that any 
one of them which undertakes to eliminate the organization of the working people will 
reckon without its host. We trade unionists stand for the best in all our people; we 
believe in the joint bargain, in the trade agreement; we believe in working by concerted 
effort for industrial progress and industrial peace. I want to join in the expression of 
great appreciation for the splendid address of Senator Cummins. I would like to sup- 
plement a thought or two to some of his references to the organizations of labor. Sub- 
stantially I claim no credit for verbal accuracy. He said that the organizations of labor 
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will never secure for the working people adequate wages. Now the question reverts to 
what are adequate wages? What were adequate wages a decade ago are inadequate wages 
today, and what may be regarded as adequate wages today will be inadequate wages 
tomorrow. The fact of the matter is, I doubt that so long as there shall be a divergence 
of interests between employers and employes there ever will be such a thing as ade- 
quate wages. The men and the women of labor are somehow constituted like other 
people, and that is, that inasmuch, as the Senator so well said, as most people are 
striving for more money, greater possessions—and he said that he did not know that he 
wanted to be differentiated from those who tried to get more profits, more acquisitions— 
so with the working people. Whatever they have, poor as it is and fair as it may be, 
they have this common aspiration for more, and when they secure more the common 
attribute of their natures will still be in activity, and they will strive for more. And I 
trust that the time will never come when they will fail to aspire for still more. Surely this 
fact is self-evident, that if it wege not for the labor organizations of our country the 
aspiration for more through joint effort would die in the laborer’s breast. 

I was pleased to hear the Senator speak of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and its 
application as now interpreted by the courts to the labor organizations, and his belief 
that they should be taken out of the operations of that act. He added that they should be 
dealt with independently. I will stand here for myself, speaking only for myself, gladly 
meeting that issue. Let the Congress of the United States differentiate between com- 
binations organized for profit and dealing in the products of labor from the organizations 
of the working people who are engaged in the effort to promote their own interests by 
the exercise of their personal activities, not for profit, and we shall meet the subject of 
independent legislation upon that question. 

Just a word of reference to the right of workmen when non-union, when unorgan- 
ized, to dispose of their labor as they will. This is a self-evident proposition from which 
no earnest thinking man can dissent, but in the assertion of that principle it carries with 
it also this logical conclusion—the right of the union workmen to dispose of their labor 
as they will. 

i fear I have trespassed beyond the ten minutes allotted to the speakers. I 
shallenot detain you longer—much as some thoughts are pressing upon my mind for 
expression. I merely want to close with the expression of my hope to be of some service 
to my fellow-men. This I believe is the mainspring of the best thought of the best men 
and women, and in that spirit, and in that thought, I close in the hope of success of the 
great work of our National Civic Federation. 








God said: J am tired of Kings, 
3 suffer them no more, 

Gp to mine ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


J will have never a noble, 
Ror lineage counted great; 
Fishers, and choppers, and plowmen 
Shall constitute a State. 


—€merson. 
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DEPARTMENTS IN WASHINGTON. 


(Second Paper.) 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


“OX sions of pe labor . . . is ever suspi- 
cious of plans aiming toimprove existing 
methods in mechanical establishments 
like the navy yards, the Government Printing 
Office and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
and is alert to oppose them.”’ . 

‘*Not only has every effort to introduce improved 
devices been resisted by labor organizations within 
and without the Government employ, but the issue 
has been taken into politics.’’ 

In rebuttal to these and similar charges, 
as applied to the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, we published last month such a 
body of testimony as ought to have been 
convincing to the most skeptical inquirer. 
Most of the matter contained in the article 
published by the magazine which made the 
attack entitled ‘’The Treasury’s Tribute of 
Million a Year to Organized Labor,’’ related 
to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
and hence we gave first place to the evidence 
relating to that Bureau. We are herewith 
enabled this month to give sufficient evi- 
dence regarding the Washington Navy Yard 
and the Government Printing Office to dis- 
pose of thecharges as affecting these estab- 
lishments. While organized labor has been 
called on in the circumstances to do no more 
than refute the attack made on it as levy- 
ing tribute on the Government by opposing 
improved machinery and methods, in the 
course of our inquiries the truth has become 
evident, and we feel that we ought todeclare 
it, that the organized mechanics in Wash- 
ington working for the Government are as 
a class the highest type of artisans, per- 
forming their duties faithfully. Moreover, 
the best of feeling prevails between them 
and those Government officials who main- 
tain toward them the relation of employers. 

Taking up first the Government Print- 
ing Office, we found the Public Printer 





prepared to make such a statement as in 
itself disposes in sweeping terms of thie 
accusations of the writer of the article in 
which were contained the charges to which 
we refer. The present Public Printer is a 
practical printer, having before his installa- 
tion in this office had a wide experience in 
dealing with both employers and employes, 
an experience which brought him into con- 
tact with many of the largest printing 
establishments of the country. His state- 
ment to us is as follows: 


“In reply to your inquiry I have the honor t: 
state that my annual report of the operations of 
the Goyernment Printing: Office for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1909, contained the following: 

‘**Tn my efforts to reduce the cost of operation in 
the Government Printing Office I have had the co- 
operation of the employes, The per capita produc 
tion has increased appreciably, and the overhead 
charge has been reduced wherever possible. Labor- 
saving machines, whose merits have been wel! 
established, were purchased, consisting of a head- 
banding and lining machine, a tablet-making 
machine, a tipping-in machine, two automati: 
pressfeeders, a special half-bound case-making 
machine, capable of handling an unusually wide 
range of work, a waste cleaning machine, and 
process for the manufacture of nickel-face electro 
type plates.’’ 

‘*These machines, with the exception of the 
waste-cleaning machines, were all labor-saving 
and their introduction resulted in a reduction of 
the force of employes engaged in performing hand 
labor. 

‘During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1910, th: 
following labor-saving machinery was purchased 
Two nailing machines, six perfecting presses, slug 
casting machine, and a rotary sheet cutter. 

“That the Government Printing Office is up t: 
date in the matter of equipment and the use of 
labor-saving machinery has been conceded by more 
than fifty of the leading employing printers of the 
country who have visited the establishment during 
the past two years. 

‘The successful administration of the affairs of 
an institution like the Government Printing Office 
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requires the hearty co operation of the men and 
women who perform the actual work. Without 
this the most efficient corps of superintendents, 
foremen, and assistants that could be gathered to- 
gether would accomplish but little. 

“The prevalence of this feeling has been a most 
important factor in bringing the efficiency of our 
employes to its present high standard. Our work- 
men and workwomen are loyal to the interests of 
the Government, and desire that their output shall 
compare favorably, both as to — and economy 
of production, with the product of commercial 
establishments. SAMUEL B. DONNELLY.”’ 


By far the largest portion of the ma- 
chinery in the Government Printing Office 
is of course in the pressrooms. On the 
mere mention of the machines installed in 
it any practical pressman will see that a 
member of the union in passing through 
the Government Printing Office would 
have good reason to feela pride in its 
output and be certain that the Govern- 
ment work is being well taken care of, and 
that the charge that the union has ever in- 
terfered for the purpose of keeping jobs 
for the pressmen is utterly absurd on the 
face of it. There are sixty-eight hand cylin- 
der fed presses; eighteen automatic cylin- 
der presses; fourteen web presses; four 
Harris sheet-feed presses; one numbering 
press; five Harris envelope presses; eleven 
platen presses; two flat-bed perfecting 
presses; eight embossing presses; and among 
the job web presses are two specially built 
for blank work such as the census blanks, 
post-office receipt books, etc., which print 
in two colors, one fold, and cutting and 
perforating lengthwise and sidewise, and 
deliver 12,000 complete blanks an hour. 
There are no other like presses in use in 
this country that will produce anywhere 
near the volume of that class of work. If 
there is any commercial house that pro- 
duces anything in that kind of work it is 
unknown to the printing trade in Washing- 
ton. 

There is one press designed especially for 
the printing of speeches, modeled on the 
lines of a small newspaper press. Since 
January 1, 1911, upward of 25,000,000 
copies of speeches have been printed on 
this press alone. 

There are also two Potter web presses 
for the printing of postal cards and the 
census cards, machines of the very latest 
design, two Mislye web presses, and two 
Kidder web presses. The two web presses 
for postal cards turn out 75,000,000 cards 


amonth. Another specialty press built by 
the Hoe company for printing return cards, 
etc., for the Post-office, will turn out half a 
million cards in seven and one-half hours. 
There are two special web presses for the 
money-order division. 

Speaking of this line of machinery in the 
Government Printing Office, Mr. N. C. 
Sprague, a representative of the pressmen, 
said: 

“This general equipment is certainly up to date. 
Besides, there is a machine shop in the building, 
employing twenty-five to thirty men, making 
repairs. In any large commercial printing estab- 
lishment there are always some machines that are 
too good to be thrown away, but whenever the 
volume of work becomes large enough such ma- 
chines are gradually forced out of service. As far 
as the pressmen’s union goes, we certainly are not 
opposed to improved machinery, because invari- 
ably it brings more work instead of a reduction. 
The union has no congressional lobby which 
opposes machinery or improved methods. 

“It is not true of the pressroom force that there 
are any great number of inefficient workmen. We 
have as high a grade of mechanics as can be found 
in any section of the country. They usually come 
here from all over the United States, and by keep- 
ing in touch with the work of their craft in the 
different sections of the country we have the most 
advanced ideas possible. Each man has to make 
out a daily report which covers every minute of 
the eight hours, showing the amount of work 
done, time waiting, the cause of the wait, while 
other blanks show on the balance sheet of the 
front office the standing of each man each day. 
The same is furnished to the Public Printer each 
day and a careful average is made of each press- 
man’s daily work. A man who is not capable 
soon finds his level, and if that level is too low, 
out he goes. 

“It is certainly not true that organized labor in 
the Government Printing Office is alert to oppose 
improvements in existing methods. As a matter 
of fact, the workmen court improvements. There 
are mechanical draughtsmen in the building getting 
up new devices. We had at one time, under Pub- 
lic Printer Leach, question boxes hanging up in 
different parts of the pressroom, with printed 
blanks, asking suggestions from the workmen in 
regard to improvements and sanitary conditions, 
etc. 

‘‘We use the latest method of chalk overlays in 
making the half-tones, one man being able to 
make as high as sixty overlays in a day by this 
process. Where any job becomes of great enough 
volume, the Public Printer and the officials of the 
Printing Office are always figuring how quickly and 
completely it can be done on new machinery. The 
foreman of the presswork, Mr. McFarland, is 
a judge of condemned machinery, and is contin- 
ually making necessary changes. We have ink 
machine, ink stirrer, which few offices outside of 


‘an ink manufactory have installed. We have not 


a belt in the pressroom. Everything is driven by 
electricity. There are upwards of 600 motors in 
the Printing Office to drive machinery, Electricity 
also lights the building, heats workmen’s tools, 
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melts binders’ glue and operators’ metal, rings the 
bells that assemble and dismiss the forces, regis- 
ters the tim: of receipt and dispatch of copy, runs 
the elevators, provides the energy for mailing ma- 
chines aud computing devices, and supplies the 
power for the transmission of copy and proof 
through pneumatic tubes. 

‘Contrary to the general belief the Government 
Printing Office is to some extent a competitive 
establishment. The money-order blanks, totaling 
each year more than 500,000 books of 200 forms 
each, had been given out to private parties under 
competitive bids for many years, but in Decem- 
ber, 1907, the Public Printer made a bid on this 
work, receiving the contract at that time for all 
work of that class, his bid being considerably 
lower than that of any reputable commercial 
printer. 

“Another case in point is the postal-card section, 
which supplies the enormous amount of postal 
cards used bythe American people. Here, too, are 
used specially-built machines. 

“‘On the Congressional Record we sometimes do 
not receive copy until 1 o’clock at night, and the 
printed copy is on the Senators’ and Represen- 
tatives’ desks the following morning, consuming an 
average of over eight tons of paper a night, the 
presses having a capacity of 128 pages of the 
Record at one time. 

*‘On one occasion there was set, read, corrected, 
revised, imposed, printed, bound, and placed on 
board a vessel at New York City about to sail for 
Europe, to be used before The Hague Tribunal, a 
book of 475 pages, all in the French language, the 
copy for which was received at the Government 
Printing Office just forty-eight hours before the 
completed book was placed on the steamer.” 


In the composing department of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office the number of 
linotype and monotype machines in use is 
greater than in any other establishment in 
the world. In connection with the ma- 
chines of either of these types are employed 
all the latest labor-saving devices, such as 
increase the speed in composing what is 
known as ‘‘cut in’’ matter and tabular mat- 
ter, etc.,etc. It can not be claimed that these 
machines have improved the character of 
the work. The artist printer could make 
out a good case against the use of such 
machines in what ought to be in all respects 
a model establishment, but the Government 
Printing Office was obliged to take up with 
the commercial spirit of the age, and work 
there is done cheaply, speedily, with the 
smallest force ever in the office, in propor- 
tion to the amount of work done, while the 
laudable though nowadays impractical art 
ideal has been set aside. 

F. C. Roberts, President Columbia Typo- 
graphical Union, made to our investiga- 
tors the following statement: 


‘Attention is called to the fact that the present 
Public Printer is a former president of the Interna- 



























































tional Typographical Union, a representative labor 
man; yet the Government Printing Office has, 
under his administration, been brought to its high- 
est efficiency. He has installed the latest and 
most improved machinery in every branch of the 
office, and with the hearty co-operation of all his 
principal officers and employes. I mention a few 
of such improvements as follows: 

“In the composing-rooms will be found batteries 
of Mergenthaler and Lanston type-setting ma- 
chines, with improvementsto date. In factI know 
of no office ahead of the Government Printing 
Office in this respect, and a reduction in the 
charge for composition of 5 cents per 1,000 enis 
has been made during the past year in conse- 
quence. 

‘‘The price for presswork in the Government 
Printing Office is 20 per cent lower than ever be- 
fore in its history, due largely to the new equip- 
ment installed in its pressroom. Specially built 
presses to do money-order forms result in a saving 
of $50,000 to the Post-office Department a year 
over the former outside contractor’s price. Spe- 
cially built presses for post-office manifold work 
bring the price of such work below the price of 
the former contractor. Postal-card presses now 
being perfected will reduce the cost in the future 
greatly and produce a better card. 

“In the bindery—two Seybold automatic book 
trimming machines, each doing the work of four 
ordinary cutting machines; a head banding, back- 
lining and crashing machine that does the work 
of five men; a pasting and tipping machine tha‘ 
does the work of ten men; the latest and best ruling 
machines, including double-deckers, and L, ma- 
chines, which rule sheets on both sides, both ways 
at one operation; and a new tablet machine. 

“In the foundry—a linotype rule, lead, and slug- 
casting machine; a lathe—Hendey Norton; a new 
wet process black-leading; and a new process of 
nickeltyping.”’ 

In nowise has the attack on organized 
labor any justification so far asits relations 
with the Government Printing Office ar: 
concerned. As one of the officials of the 
union stated, ‘‘It is impossible for the 
union to gouge this office. The cost o! 
production is ascertained accurately. The 
plant is there to produce good work, and 
it does produce good work. The solicitor 
of printing for the office must in all matters 
subject to competition make good in com- 
parison with the best offices elsewhere in 
the country.”’ 


The Washington Navy Yard. 


With regard to the Navy Yard, our in- 
quiries there have resulted in bringing out 
evidence of the loyalty, the industry, the 
efficiency, the ingenuity, and the untiring 
resourcefulness of the members of organ- 
ized labor who are per diem employes of 
Uncle Sam. 

The Brooklyn Navy Yard, the Rock 
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Island Arsenal, the Newport Torpedo 
Station, the Mare Island Navy Yard, and 
the Washington Naval Gun Factory are 
noteworthy examples of the most efficient, 
most productive, and best equipped me- 
chanical establishments of the kind there 
are in the world. 

The actual per capita cost of production 
of certain articles to the Government in 
these establishments is lower than the cost 
of similar articles purchased by the Govern- 
ment from private employers. 

Organized labor has made it possible to 
build modern colliers and battleships in a 
definite time in a Government yard instead 
of it being an everlasting performance by 
private shipyards. The cost has been 
materially decreased because of Govern- 
ment competition. Private shipyards now 
eagerly bid $900,000 to build colliers for the 
Navy for which they formerly bid $1,800,000, 
because organized labor persuaded the Gov- 
ernment to construct such vessels in its own 
yards. The contract price of battleships 
decreased from one to two millions on each 
vessel, and the cost of repairs is 33 percent 
less for Government built vessels; this sav- 
ing is made possible because the work per- 
formed by organized laborers in the Govern- 
ment establishments is honest work, 
thorough work, perfect work. This same 
high grade of efficiency and economy 
prevails to a similar extent at the Newport 
Torpedo Station and the Rock Island 
Arsenal on supplies produced in those 
establishments by members of organized 
labor. 

The Washington Naval Gun Factory 
stands unrivaled. In that great plant 
efficiency, productivity, economy, accuracy, 
and inventive genius compel admiration 
from private competitors. 

The Washington Naval Gun Factory 
bears all the initial extraordinary expense 
of designs, plans, and drawings. It fur- 
nishes the costly high-grade tools and jigs 
for interchangeable mechanical parts of in- 
tricate machinery. It furnishes these ex- 
pensive essentials for use on Government 
work to its private competitors without 
any cost tothem. It inspects the work in 
the private establishments without cost to 
them, and it frequently, almost invariably, 
has to correct and adjust the work fur- 
nished the Government by these private 
agencies. With all these offsets and draw- 


backs, and in spite of every subterfuge and 
political obstacle, the Government gun 
factory still produces its high-grade output 
cheaper than its private competitors. 

Members of organized labor have made 
persistent efforts to obtain remedial legisla- 
tion from Congress to secure for the Wash- 
ington Naval Gun Factory a release from 
the strangle hold the steel casting monopoly 
has upon it. For years the officials at the 
yard have followed the example set. by the 
mechanics and co-operated with them as 
far as they could go under executive rul- 
ings in the quest for relief by means of 
legislation. In 1905 Secretary of the Navy 
Paul Morton had the yard investigated by 
an expert in order that he might be intelli- 
gently and impartially advised. This ex- 
pert (Mr. Nelson) reported to Secretary 
Morton exa~*- what the organized me- 
chanics h. * the Executive and the 
Congress, ti .: iorgings were furnished to 
the yard by the Bethlehem and Midvale 
companies at 50 to 35 cents per pound ‘for 
large guns; 40 to 45 cents per pound for 
the smaller guns. Both companies make 
the same quotations, and Mr. Nelson said: 

“I consider this price exorbitant; they used to 
charge 20 cents per pound for these forgings and 
there ought to be a fortune in that business at that 
figure. If the forge capacity of the Government 
gun shops in the Washington Navy Yard is not 
increased so as to produce competition with the 
above-named concerns, they will probably raise 
their price still higher.’’ 

Members of organized labor have told 
Congressmen they can make these forgings 
in a Government factory at 10 to 12 cents 
per pound after adding the customary 40 to 
45 per cent overhead charges for deprecia- 
tion, supervision, and other miscellaneous 
expenses. 

On February 13, 1907, organized labor 
tried to get a small appropriation of $100,000 
from Congress to improve and enlarge the 
present small foundry at the Naval Gun 
Factory. They produced facts and figures, 
which were substantiated by the command- 
ant (Captain Leutze), that with their small 
foundry, which was the only part of the 
establishment not up to date and which 
could not be properly equipped without an 
adequate appropriation from Congress, even 


under such unfavorable circumstances and 


conditions, they produced steel castings for 
7 cents per pound and the lowest bid offered 
by monopolistic private interests was 12 3-10 
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cents per pound, or over 80 per cent more. 

Organized labor is still urging Congress 
to equip the yard with an up-to-date foundry 
and a modern forge shop, so that the em- 
ployes would be enabled to work more 
economically and more efficiently in behalf 
of public protection. 

A few weeks ago the Washington Herald 
said in an editorial that ‘‘the gun foundry 
still wears the distinction of having the 
most ancient and dilapidated appearance of 
any establishment of equal importance in 
the country. . . . 

‘In view of the fact,’’ continued the 
article, ‘‘that the annual expenditure for 
material and labor approximates $8,000,000, 
especial force is given Admiral Mason’s 
statement that the loss to the Government 
every year by not having better facilities 
forthe making of guns would soon equal 
the amount necessary to provide the proper 
equipment, and the increased product 
would materially aid in the output of ord- 
nance, which at present barely meets the 
demands of the Navy on a peace footing. In 
case of emergency the gun factory could 
not be depended on to meet the call, nor 
are there any outside factories the Govern- 
ment could rely on to relieve the embarrass- 
ment.’”’ 

Captain A. A. Ackerman, Acting Chair- 
man Wage Board, Washington Navy Yard, 
testified April 28, 1910, before the Sub- 
committee on Ordnance and Navy Yards, 
Committee on Naval Affairs, House of 
Representatives, that the force of Govern- 
ment employes at the gun factory can turn 
out more work than the same number of men 
in a private factory of the same kind. He 
said: ‘‘We have been organizing and work- 
ing up to the present state of efficiency for 
over twenty-four years, and we have, in 
consequence, a very large corps of skilled 
men in this particular work.’’ Captain 
Ackerman further said that the Naval Gun 
Factory makes a number of gauges and 
special tools required to insure interchange- 
ability and to facilitate the manufacture of 
the ordnance of the United States Navy. 
They are made cheaper than in the best 
machine shops of the country and the 
gauges are furnished to private firms who 
do Government work. 

Admiral Mason, December 8, 1910, stated 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs: 


“The location of the present foundry is un- 
suitable, as the fumes from the converter and 
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cupolas, together with the deposit, dust, etc, are 
carried into the living quarters in the yard and 
the shops in the immediate vicinity. 

“The location of the present foundry is particu- 
larly unsuitable in relation to the handling and 
stowage of fiasks, pig iron, steel, ferromanganese, 
ferrosilicon, sand, facings, and coal. . . . 

‘“‘With the additional facilities and room pro- 
vided in the new foundry it is estimated that a 
saving in labor of 20 per cent could be made for 
the same output. Taking this estimate would iu- 
dicate a saving of nearly $34,000 per annum on 
labor. In addition to this there would be room in 
the new foundry to install modern molding ma- 
chines which would result in making this saving 
materially greater.”’ 


The reason the new foundry is not pro- 
vided is that there are special interests at 
work before Congress to promote the doing 
of the foundry’s work by contract. A new 
foundry in effect would be a great, economi- 
cal machine. Organized labor is promoting 
to the best of its ability the project of the 
construction of this machine. The question 
is to beasked, Who is here levying a tribute 
on the Government? Has organized labor 
adopted a praiseworthy attitude toward the 
Government or have the special interests? 
Is there not really room for an article to 
be published on the ‘‘tribute’’ levied by 
other organizations than that of union labor 
on the Government? In a statement made 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs 
December 13, 1910, Rear Admiral Richard 
Morgan Watt, Chief of Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repairs, said: ‘‘I think the 
output per man per working hour is fully 
as great in a navy yard as in any private 
yard in the country. That statement is 
made without any reservation.’’ 

Some interesting facts were given one of 
our investigators by a machinist conver- 
sant with the work of the Washington Navy 
Yard. He said: 


‘‘Last year the Federal Steel Casting Company 
of Chester, Pa., took a contract under bid from 
the Navy Department for the building or the cast- 
ing of twenty-five chain wheels for ammunition 
hoists. After several attempts to manufacture 
these wheels, either through lack of proper work 
manship or knowledge of how to build them so as 
to pass inspection, they gave up the contract, 
which reverted tothe Government. The wheels 
were then built in the Washington Navy Yard for 
approximately $2 apiece. The contract price for 
this particular casting was $14. The contractor who 
had the original contract put ina claim and secured 
the difference, $12, between the $2 and the $14. 
The point is that we could do work they could not 
do on the outside and do it for one-seventh the 
cost. 

“Gun building is a science which has been de- 
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veloped higher in the Washington Navy Yard than 
in any other factory. This is due to the care taken, 
and the constant recruiting of first-class men from 
the outside with a special training for this branch 
of work. The interest that the men as a whole to- 
gether with the officers display in the manufacture 
and construction of a gun is such that they pro- 
duce agun entirely dependable and which the 
naval officers throughout the service prefer on 
their ship to any other because of the thorough 
completeness of its manufacture, the quickness and 
ease with which it can be used, and also its depend- 
ability. 

‘‘Another fault of the outside contractor is not 
completing his contracts within the time specified. 
In many instances his contract is delayed to such 
an extent that one ship in commission is growing 
obsolete waiting for castings to be delivered to 
complete its armament. Six years ago the con- 
tract was first entered into for certain castings, 
and they have not all been delivered today. Inas- 
much as the accepted life of a ship is only ten 
years, the life of the ship has been shortened to 
four years. Although I have no statistics on the 
subject, it is a matter of general information that 
the contractors seem to have a considerable lati- 
tude on the work. They do not seem to be pushed 
to complete the work within the time specified by 
their contracts, and seem to be generally indiffer- 
ent as to whether they live up to their contracts on 
deliveries. 

“Aside from all this, the general work, the gen- 
eral production of the Washington Navy Yard as 
compared with private work, proves to all who are 
familar with machinery, particularly that type of 
machinery known as armament, that no one today 
could question the superiority of the Washington 
Navy Yard over any gun producing factory in the 
world, 

“As to the interest of the men in their work, 
they have shown not only an interest in the intro- 
duction of new methods of doing their work 
quicker, but have encouraged as far as lay in their 
power the introduction of high-speed steel, high- 
speed drills, etc. They have aided in the removal 
of obsolete methods and adopting new and up-to- 
date methods wherever the tools are available. 
This year they have laid aside the old-fashioned 
drills to adopt the new system of high-speed steel, 
which naturally results in an increase of produc- 
tion. Production has increased in the Navy Yard, 

he cost as an average being lower than the pri- 
vate contractor’s work.”’ 


In the foregoing statements regarding the 
Navy Yard we think the case is made out on 
behalf of organized labor. It has done all 
in its power to improve the grade of the 
plant, It has in no instance been on the 
wrong side in any move tending to improve 
the efficiency of the yard, especially in the 


way of providing superior organization or 
new mechanical appliances. The chiracter 
of the official testimony we have quoted is 
not to be gainsaid. No honest and fair- 
minded investigator could make the charge 
against organized labor in connection with 
the Navy Yard which we have quoted in the 
opening paragraphs of this article. There 
is nothing to be explained away in the atti- 
tude of the Navy Yard employes toward 
proposed improvements. The charge made 
against them is wholly unfounded and 
should never have been given recognition 
in any reputable publication upon such 
authority as made them. 

There is, however, one charge to be 
made against most of the 10,000 employes 
in the mechanical establishments in the 
Government departments at Washington, 
which is true. They have had the back- 
bone to organize and to establish an affilia- 
tion with the other trade unions of the 
American Federation of Labor. While in 
the case of Government clerks for more than 
half a century there has been no revision 
of the scale of wages, the mechanical em- 
ployes have seen their way to establish the 
union scale. When George B. Cortelyou 
was Postmaster-General he gave a public 
intimation that postal clerks might organize 
if they liked, but advised them not to affili- 
ate with the American Federation of Labor. 
The mechanics have not waited for permis- 
sion toorganize. They have advanced their 
wages and shortened the workday, and they 
are otherwise looking out for their just 
interests, but our investigation has shown 
they are not pushing beyond the strictly 
trade union limits of activity. They have 
not stood in the way of progress. So far 
from preventing the adoption of machinery 
in the Government establishments, they are 
on record of having assisted in a promotion 
of the use of the latest and best machinery. 

In the light of the facts which we thus 
place before the public—it is to be repeated 
with emphasis—we consider that the charges 
against the trade unionists in the employ 
of the Government departments have com- 
pletely failed. 
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INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 


AND THE A. F. OF L. 


By G. W. PERKINS, 


President Cigarmakers’ International Union of America. 


« HE initiative and referendum is the 
keystone of the arch of popular gov- 
ernment, for by means of this the peo- 

ple may accomplish such other reforms as 
they desire.’’ In these words ( Outlook, Oc- 
tober 8, 1910), Jonathan Bourne, Jr., United 
States Senator from Oregon, designates the 
comparative place and value of the initia- 
tive and referendum as grouped with the 
other radical democratic reforms through 
which the people’s power may be com- 
pletely established. In other words, the in- 
itiative and referendum, as a system, is the 
base for all the other of these reforms. 

The acceptance in the United States of 
the initiative and referendum is now at such 
astage that what remains to be done in 
many of the States is merely the investing 
of public opinion in the practical operative 
machinery of the law. The thoughtful 
citizen must be convinced that it is an un- 
doubted fact that the country has arrived 
at this stage when he observes the mile- 
stones of progress marked in the swift 
movement in this reform during the last 
year. 

The greatest recent impetus for this 
cause was received from the referendary 
votings in Oregon on November 8, when 
thirty-two propositions were placed before 
the people of that State. As tothe prob- 
able outcome of this unprecedented task for 
the voters, widely differing opinions pre- 
vailed throughout the union before the day 
of the election. The conservative news- 
papers prophesied of it ‘‘chaos.’’ The 
more moderately hopeful among innovators 
were somewhat doubtful. The backward 
among the insurgents were yet to be con- 
vinced. The advanced guard promoting 
the idea of the people’s power were yet to 
see the actual returns from such voting 
that would proveconvincing to the average 
man. When over and done, the perfectly 


satisfactory proceeding of the voters of the 
State, acting as if they were one grand de- 
liberative body, illustrated to the world the 
possibility and practicability of embodying 
in the laws the ideas dictated by the gen- 
eral level of the conscience and intelligence 
of the masses. This vote in Oregon repre- 
sented at once a test of the voters’ capacity 
and a crisis in the development of the sys- 
tem of voting on laws. Explanation of the 
cause for thirty-two propositions on the 
ballot was avoided by the opponents of the 
system. As they well knew, the reason lay 
in the fact that Oregon’s government is 
in a transition state, and the people are 
obliged to meet the propositions promoted 
by the interests to break down popular vot- 
ing as well as to make the propositions of 
reform under that rule. The question of a 
constitutional convention, for example, was 
brought up by the people’s enemies as a 
means of putting an end to popular govern- 
ment in the State. When the majority in 
the Legislature become real representatives 
of the people, and the trumped-up obstacles 
to the system have been removed, obviously 
less work at the polls will be required 
through the initiative and referendum. It 
may be said, by the way, that in all the 
reports of the situation and fhe outcome 
in Oregon relative to the people’s achieve- 
ments on the 8th of last November, uo 
clearer or more informing or otherwise 
satisfactory description was given than 
that which appeared in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST in the January number, 
written by Alfred P. Cridge, of Portland. 

To illustrate the stage at which the sup- 
port for the initiative and referendum has 
arrived in general estimate we have these 
facts: Coming late as a recruit, but in time 
sufficient to cause him to be recognized as 
among the converts, is ex-President Roose- 
velt. His position with respect to the 
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initiative and referendum may be regarded 
as the most conservative taken among the 
believers. In his article, ‘‘Nationalism and 
Popular Rule’’ (Outlook, January 21), he 
mentions as among the five principles neces- 
sary to popular government, ‘‘the introduc- 
tion Of the initiative, referendum and re- 
call,’’ saying: ‘‘Most Western Progressives 
and many Eastern Progressives (including 
the present writer) will assent to these five 
propositions, at least in principle,’’ and ina 
letter to Governor Woodrow Wilson of 
New Jersey (January 30), the ex-President 
reiterates his support of the principle of 
the initiative and referendum ‘‘when care- 
fully guarded.’ The leaders of the other 
new political forces arraigned against con- 
servatism and ‘‘the interests’ have been 
far more pronounced in their suppoft. 
Senator Bourne, in his address on the sub- 
ject in the United States Senate May 5, 
1910, summarized the facts of the case of 
the initiative and referendum for Oregon up 
to that time and demonstrated the rapid 
advance of the State in correcting political 
abuses and restricting special privileges. 
Senator LaFollette’s weekly magazine has 
regularly supported the reform, and from 
week to week noted the current events 
relating to it. Mr. Bryan’s Commoner, 
December 2, 1910, has ‘‘ ‘Now the initiative 
and referendum!’ ought to be the slogan in 
all the States that have not adopted it.’’ 
Mr. Bryan thinks that every aspirant for 
the Presidential nomination ought to be 
asked, ‘‘Are you an advocate of the initia- 
tive and referendum wherever they may be 
practically applied?'’ and says that whoever 
is not such an advocate is among those who 
do not believe that the people may be 
trusted with their own government. The 
initiative and referendum were favored in 
the messages of Governors McGovern of 
Wisconsin, Stubbs of Kansas, Osborn of 
Michigan, Johnson of California, Foss of 
Massachusetts, and others. The question 
has this winter also been up in many of the 
State legislatures. 

Three national bodies have been organ- 
ized within the last year to promote the 
initiative and referendum. The National 
Progressive Democratic League, of which 
Senator Robert L. Owen is President, was 
formed last summer. The National Pro- 
gressive Republican League, of which 
Senator Bourne is President, was launched 
six weeks ago. The non-partisan Progres- 


sive Federation, of which Mr. George H. 
Shibley is Chairman of the National Invita- 
tions Committee, was also organized in 
January. The initiators of the latter body 
include a group of the more prominent 
magazine proprietors and writers of national 
circulation, together with a number of the 
early workers for the principle. This 
league is commended by President Gompers. 
The Farmers’ National Committee on Pop- 
ular Government, under the auspices of the 
Conference of Progressive State Granges, 
has also been organized to assist in extend- 
ing to all States the Oregon system of 
popular government. 

Besides these manifold manifestations of 
a great movement at full tide is the testi- 
mony from the clippings bureaus. Collec- 
tions of current articles relative to the 
initiative and referendum are now to be 
numbered by the thousands every month. 
The quantity of this matter—editorial, 
special articles, letters to newspapers, and 
other evidence in the news columns that the 
people are up and doing— is impressive. 

It is thus to be said without qualification 
that the country is now adopting a force in 
politics and lawmaking hitherto little used, 
an action which may be compared to the 
introduction of the use of steam in mechan- 
ics. There is as little danger that the initia- 
tive and referendum will ever abolish itself 
as there is danger that the use of steam 
shall be set aside, even with the drawbacks 
of the damage through accidents attribut- 
able to stear:. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
special reasons for congratulating its mem- 
bers on the wonderful progress of this 
comprehensive reform. It was through 
the A. F. of L. that the movement was 
begun on a national scale in this country, 
and our organization has promoted it 
systematically by all means in its power 
ever since. 

The first resolution on the subject 
adopted by our affiliated international 
unions was passed at the Philadelphia 
convention of 1892. The subject came up 
for action on a report from a special com- 
mittee on initiative and referendum. In 


_ the interest of correct history, we give the 


resolution in full as follows: 

“The Special Committee upon Direct Legisla- 
tion having considered the matter submitted to it, 
beg leave to report as follows: 

‘That it finds the a, of direct legislation 
through the initiative and referendum approved 
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by the experience of Switzerland as a most valu- 
able auxiliary in securing an extension of the 
opportunities of the wage-earning classes. 

‘*As a non-partisan reform of political methods, 
it is our judgment that its adoption by the com- 
monwealth of America would greatly facilitate 
the securing of desired legislation in the direction 
of better social conditions. 

‘*We therefore recommend: 

‘4st. That this convention of the A. F. of L. do 
give its emphatic indorsement to the principle of 
direct legislation. 

“2d. That we recommend to affiliated bodies the 
careful consideration of this principle, and the in- 
auguration of an agitation for its incorporation 
into the laws of the respective States. 

“3d. That we call the attention of the delegates 
to the node of procedure adopted by the Direct 
Legislation League of New Jersey in carrying on 
this agitation as one worthy of emulation. 

JosEpH A. Hopp, Chairman, 
THOMAS MANNING, 

J. C. MEYERS, 

JOHN D. CLANCY, 

FRANK K, FOSTER.”’ 


Since that year hardly an A. F. of L. 
convention has been held but has adopted 
resolutions calling the attention of the 
country to the progressive steps taken 
through the initiative and referendum and 
declaring the faith of the united wage- 
workers in the beneficial effects of the 
system. In the international unions, acting 
separately, the referendum came gradually 
into general operation, and in these two dec- 
ades the practice of voting on at least the 
important measures to be carried out 
through officials has become a common prac- 
tice whereverthere is a trade union mem- 
bership. President Gompers, as the leading 
official spokesman for the A. F. of L., has 
never wavered in a sincere and effective 
support of the principles and practice of the 
system. Year by year in his reports to the 
A. F. of L. conventions, he has called at- 
tention to the genuine democratic ideas em- 
bodied in the system and has recorded the 
progress of the principle in the various 
States. The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
has had many articles on the subject, writ- 
ten by men who have devoted much of 
their lives to the promotion of this purest 
form of politics. 

To a large extent the inception of this 
movement was within the trade unions 
themselves. Before the words ‘‘initiative 
and referendum’’ were in use in this coun- 
try a number of the international trade 
unions were in the habit, with more or less 
system, of taking votes on measures as well 
as on men. The most advanced of these 
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labor organizations in this respect was our 
own Cigarmakers’ International Union. It 
is a fact that its members, convinced 
through the practice of the system in their 
own union, have been in the front ranks of 
its supporters in hundreds of communities 
in the United States. Not far behind them 
have been the members of the International 
Typographical Union, whose votings on 
such important questions as the imposition 
of heavy assessments to carry on their 
great strikes have demonstrated how well 
the masses in the unions will take upon 
themselves tasks which delegates might 
hesitate to impose. The list of interna- 
tional unions regularly practicing the initi 
tive and referendum is so long that it would 
be invidious to endeavor to select an) 
today as following methods anything more 
than typical of what most of them are prac- 
ticing. 

The choice of the initiative and refer- 
endum as the direct means of ascertaining 
what the people may really want and as 
an agency for reaching reforms, whethbe: 
called radical or otherwise, which are nec 
essary to establish equality in political 
power and justice in the field of economic: 
was a deliberate one on the part of track 
union representatives. In the number of 
proposed reforms presented by all manne: 
of either genuine or so-called reform parties 
there must, in the nature of things, be some 
upon which most of the voters might agree, 
and which would be far-reaching. Whe: 
sifted and resifted, the possible reforms 
satisfactory almost to the point of unanimity 
were reduced to one, and that one was that 
the will of the majority of the voters re 
garding proposed public measures—the laws 
themselves—ought to be ascertained an 
obeyed. Hence it was that the initiative 
and referendum stood for years as the on: 
political but non-partisan plank of the A 
F. of L. President Gompers and others o! 
the trade union leaders decades ago foresaw 
that if once this system were in play man} 
other proposed reforms could be set asid« 
as the suggestions of mere dreamers, stil 
others could be postponed until public 
opinion should be ripe for them, the most 
urgent being brought to the front at onc« 
to be decided upon by the voters. As < 
fact, this is the political situation in Ore 
gon especially, and several other States in 
America, today. Under these conditions 
the theoretical antagonisms of various 
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groups of reformers may fade into compara- 
tive nothingness, while upon necessary and 
important immediate objects unity of their 
forces is established. United labor found 
the way to this desirable end and pushed 
along its chosen road energetically and 
unceasingly. 

Mr. George H. Shibley, who for ten years 
has been the most active figure in the 
national field devoting all his time and 
resources to the initiative and referendum, 
has within the last month said with empha- 
sis that his one main, unfailing, and ever 
reliable support at all times in this reform 
has been the American Federation of Labor. 
A great impetus of national dimensions 
was given to the movement through the issue 
ofa special number of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST in January, 1902, a pamphlet of 
80 pages, which gave ourworkers inthe cause 
the ammunition in fact and reasoning avail- 
able up to that date in support of the reform. 
A new feature described, which had been 
initiated the year before, 1901, was the ques- 
tioning of candidates, a form of action 
which proved to be a highly encouraging 
advance in bringing the initiative and ref- 
erendum within practical politics. Mr. 
Shibley was from time to time enabled to 
address printed matter to our fifteen hun- 
dred volunteer organizers throughout the 
country, together with the officials of all 
our international and many of our local 
unions, and these active workers being 
assured by President Gompers and the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the genuineness of the 
movement and the unselfish patriotism of 
its promoters, heartily gave it their sup- 
port. The State Federations and Central 
Labor Unions throughout the country, as 
well as other centers of unionism, exerted 
their favorable influence on the press in 
general, and the labor editors communi- 
cated to their readers an enthusiasm and 

conviction as to the merits of labor’s 
scientific political plank. 

The scope of this article does not include 
touching upon the several other parts of 
the mechanism in establishing the people’s 
rule which have been developed in the 
course of time. The purpose here is to point 
out that the initiative and referendum is the 
essential part. Without it the others might 
exist, but a pure democracy would not yet 
be established. The others are directed 
chiefly against abuses of the office-holders 


or office-seekers. The introduction of meas- 
ures by the people and the vote upon pro- 
posed measures are the fundamentals of a 
democracy. 

The resolution passed by the A. F. of L. 
convention in 1892, referred to above, 
serves by its reference to the Direct Legis- 
lation League of New Jersey to direct 
attention to the fact that the educational 
work in introducing the initiative and 
referendum in the United States began in 
New York City and its surrounding ‘‘com- 
muters’ district.’’ The New Jersey League 
had its headquarters in Newark. In 1890- 
91-92 President Gompers and other labor 
men presented the subject in addresses to 
trade unions and to Boards of Trade and 
other civic organizations in Newark, Jer- 
sey City, Bayonne, and other cities subur- 
ban to New York, and at numerous 
meetings in New York City and New York 
State, and in 1893 constitutional amend- 
ments, introduced in the New Jersey Legis- 
lature and the New York Constitutional 
Convention, were energetically advocated 
by labor men and representatives of other 
interested organizations. A good, though 
minority, vote was obtained in both Tren- 
ton and Albany for the new ideas. In these 
campaigns the textbook used by the 
speakers was J. W. Sullivan’s ‘‘Direct 
Legislation Through the Initiative and 
Referendum,’’ which described the work- 
ings of the system in Switzerland,—where 
in 1888 he collected data on the subject,— 
and explained its principles as applied in the 
New England town meeting and in the 
trade unions up to 1891 No other book 
contained its information. W. S. U’Ren, 
whose organization distributed several 
thousand copies in Oregon, says his know]l- 
edge of the subject began with his reading 
of this work, and he gives the author the 
credit of starting the movement in that 
State. Eltweed Pomeroy, a very active 
and self-sacrificing advocate of the system 
for nearly twenty years, speaking before 
the A. F. of L. convention in 1896, said 
that the author, a member of the Typo- 
graphical Union, was then recognized as 
‘the father of the movement in this coun- 
try.’’ Mr. Sullivan, in 1893, started the 
‘*Direct Legislation Record,’’ now published 
by Dr. C. F. Taylor, in Philadelphia. He 
was as well the General Lecturer for the 
Initiative and Referendum for the A. F. of 
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L. in the early 90’s, attending to the work 
with President Gompers, touring thecountry 
in that capacity, and going as far as the 
Pacific slope in 1895. In 1909 he was re- 
appointed to the position. He has followed 
without a break the policy of non-partisan 
advocacy of the system and has not entered 
politics. 

Thus it is clear to what an extent the 
solid foundation to the people’s rule, now 
well laid in the United States, has been 
the work of the A. F. of L. Whatever may 
be the effect of other political innovations, 
or of the experiments recently initiated in 
municipalities in the name of radicalism, it 
may be claimed with certainty that never 
will the people of this country vote them- 
selves out of power. The initiative and 
referendum stand permanent. An indis- 
pensable preliminary to all other stable 
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political progress is the clearing away of 
boss and machine rule, and only by the 
initiative and referendum can this be done. 
In our industrial centres, and in the farm- 
ing districts in like manner, the voters are 
capable, when direct power lies in their 
own hands, of muzzling the boss and over- 
seeing every step of all the political parties, 
with, as final consequences, the abolition 
of privilege and the establishment of better 
institutions for securing economic justice. 

It may well be believed that the time is 
not far distant when all radicals will admit, 
and the people of the country in general 
recognize, that in aiming and striving for 
the initiative and referendum the A. F. of 
L. acted with a wise foresight, helped the 
masses to a unity in progressive thought, 
and performed a splendid patriotic duty for 
the nation. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


At a conference in Chicago a few years ago, in which representative employ- 
ers and representative men of the teamsters’ union of that 
GETTING IN city participated, as well as severa! >ther interested parties 
A FIRST . . , 
FOUL BLow. 1” the labor movement—the conference being held for the 
adjustment of the strike of the teamsters of Chicago—one 
of the employers said that when they engaged a number of colored men to 
act as strike-breakers on the teamsters they brought them down through 
State street, the principal business street of Chicago, for the avowed pur- 
pose of provoking an attack from either the teamsters or their sympathizers. 
From this statement no employer present dissented. 

This incident will, we venture to say, bring to the minds of members 
of organized labor in any community of this country where violence has 
been represented as occurring in connection with labor disputes the circum- 
stances in which the alleged violent acts began. When large employers, or 
associated employers, decide upon fighting a trade union, they enter upon the 
work with the business aim of ‘‘getting results,’’ and they bring to this task 
the same sort of principles upon which unscrupulous employers act in their 
competitive struggles for dividends. These principles admit of falsification in 
quality of product, misrepresentation in advertising, bargaining for secret 
rebates with transportation companies, violating the “ethics’’ of trade-list 
prices, tricky undercutting of competitors, and last but not least unmerciful 
cutting of wages and otherwise reducing labor’s share of the product, espe- 
cially, where possible, substituting the labor of unorganized women and chil- 
dren for that of union men. Such employers regard the entire conduct of 
business as a form of relentless and unceasing warfare. They entertain no 
illusions. They disdain acknowledging themselves weaklings. They are not 
in it for their health, nor the health of anyone else. To the devil with the 
hindmost. Sunday School talk is meant for little girls. Law is a game—of 
pull, perjury, and length of purse—by which the other fellow is worsted. Just 
as they employ lawyers, not to procure justice but to knock out opponents, 
by delay, quibble, or deceit, they employ strike-breaking brokers to defeat 
their employes when the latter set up a protest. They usually do not 
bother about the means in detail. That is handed over to their strike- 
breaking brokers—lawless pirates and social buccaneers. 

The strongest card that unscrupulous employers can play before the 
public, in case of strike or lockout, is to picture the men or women who 
are out as committing acts of violence. The special trick of supplying the 
newspapers with scenes of violence is to stir up the feelings of the unionists 
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and their sympathizers by some outrage on their rights. This is done 
through covert acts committed on order by strike-breakers, detectives in 
the employers’ pay, and sometimes bribed policemen. The provocateur 
also has his rdle. When strikers under outrage lift their voices to protest 
against such acts, and perhaps gesticulate in unison, they are photo- 
graphed. And then the press gets in its work. By these tactics it is sought 
to dishearten and disgust the simple-minded among the unionists, who 
cherish the preservation of their character as law-abiding citizens and fear 
that their future will be in jeopardy if they shall have once been charged 
with violating the peace. 

Thus is seen the advantage the employer possesses when he has decided 
to take up with the latest means at the command of money in defeating 
union men or women.’ He has with him in his foul course the sentiment 
of fellow-employers, ready to discharge any employe who shows a sympathy 
with strikers. He has at his command detective agencies, strike-breaking 
brokers, and the non-union trade employment bureaus. He has first word 
with the sensational newspaper reporter, with police headquarters, and with 
the petty magistrate. His lawyer can work up a case for injunction 
against a union out of the hurrah of a small boy wearing a cast-off union 
button. A ‘‘charge upon a mob of disorderly strikers’’ by police and 
detectives may be occasioned by a young girl calling ‘‘scab’’ to a fellow of 
her acquaintance on a street car. 

Any one who has had opportunity to obtain the real evidence as to 
violence in recent labor disputes in this country knows that—as was the 
case with the employers in Chicago conspiring to bring about a collision 
between the teamsters and the negro non-unionists by acts of provocation— 
one of the very first moves of law-breaking employers is to rush events to 
the violence stage in order to have public attention diverted from the merits 
of the wage-workers’ cause to the spectacle of alleged union interference 
with non-unionists, accompanied by disorder. The garment-making em- 
ployers, with their employment bureau and their deliberately provoked 
street disputes, have gone as far as any other association, perhaps further, 
in perfecting their machinery for intimidating employes and appealing for 
the sympathy of that part of the well-to-do public which prizes the peace 
of Warsaw above the spirit which established America. This game of theirs 
was played to the last point in the recent Chicago strike—in fact, played 
out. The arrest of a thousand strikers in the course of that strike was too 
much for public credulity. People have come to see that when workers 
are arrested in such numbers the fact must be that not the workers but the 
agents of the law were the disreputable provokers of disorder. 

We shall venture upon a prophecy. Let any good citizen set about 
systematically observing for the next six months by adequate means, espe- 
cially the labor press accounts, the stories of strike violence which will 
surely within that period be duly chronicled in the news dispatches, and he 
will plainly see in operation the machinery of provocation, misrepresenta- 
tion, and persecution of labor which we have here described. It is one of 
the disreputable institutions of the day. 
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An interesting figure, who drew to himself the sympathies even of his 

bitterest opponents, has disappeared from the scenes of 
GONE TOJUNK his peculiar activities in the industrial field. No longer is 
Gouee. he mentioned in the newspapers, photographed by em- 
ployers’ agents, wept over in ‘‘upper class’’ clubs, or held up by employers’ 
counsel before the courts as an example of free, fearless, and independent 
American citizenship. He once existed—in the imagination of those who 
used his fictitious personality as a scarecrow. But now he’s gone—expelled 
from the boards, like the ‘‘aside’’ of the old dramas, as a transparently bad 
piece of theatrical business. He’s the fellow who used to be depicted as the 
conscientious non-unionist, jumping in to defeat a strike, shouting to the 
crowd as he motored a car or a taxicab, or ran into a factory past the 
pickets, ‘‘In the name of liberty I demand the right to earn a living for my 
starving wife and fifteen little children!’’ 

To trade unionists this figure was during its existence something to be 
reasoned over. Was it ever, in any case, genuine? Was there any barrier 
to a competent man in any occupation joining the union? Was there valid 
objection in any union toa qualified man becoming one of its members? 
Are there any sane and reasonable working men or women opposed to trade 
unionism at the present stage of the development of industry? The work- 
ing classes thought over this subject thoroughly and well, and where the non- 
unionist had a shadow of an argument for hiscourse the forms and methods 
of organization were revised. 

But, in fact, the employers, more than the trade unionists, drove the 
pathetic stage-figure of Dr. Eliot’s ‘‘hero’’ from real life. They paraded 
him too much and too often. The whole country got so many good looks 
at him that they saw through his poor make-up. Everybody now knows 
him as he is. He’s a professional, atso much per diem. His heroism is 
the heroism of the yeggman; he’s as apt to turn on the employer as on the 
employed; his conception of his duty to society is to get out of it what he 
can for himself—the ‘‘everybody for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most’’ policy. No employer would think of keeping him regularly on a 
job; he’s unfit, as a worker or in character. The newspapers are ‘‘on’’ to 
him; the reporters grin as they depict him in times of strike as a model 
citizen; the editors know that the last gullible circle of the well-to-do no 
longer take stock inhim. He has even become a nightmare to the sensible 
employer in most trades, who, now knowing him as he is, and aware of 
the cost of hiring him, turns to the union and asks for an interview with 
the committeemen in preference. Only in a few occupations can he yet 
be used to defeat union members, and in them he is taken on, not as a 
permanent, qualified workman, not as a hero or an American citizen main- 
taining sacred rights, but simply for what he is—a social outlaw hired to 
do the dirty work of reducing the standard of American living. 

The fading away of this ‘‘hero’’ marks a step in the progress of the 
labor movement. The country is being educated as to the aims and the 
invulnerability of the defense of the trade unions. The common sense of 
the American people has forbidden the acceptance of the heroic non-unionist 
by conviction as a genuine character just in proportion as they have come 
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to know the tendencies of non-unionism, the tactics of the employers who 
oppose unionism, and the outcome of the efforts of the trade unions in the 
various fields of protection for the wage-working classes. Trade unionism 
as an institution is more firmly grounded today than ever before. The cards 
played against it by its enemies have less and less value as their game pro- 
ceeds. As poor a card as they ever threw down on the table with the 
air of showing a trump has been the “scab hero.’’ He was simply one of 
those out-of-the-deck cards that reckless gamblers keep up their sleeve, and 
which, in case they are detected in playing it, cause them to lose their 
game. 

As we write, we see two ‘‘has beens’’ moving off, arm and arm, far 
from the living crowd, wending their way to oblivion. In economic dis- 
cussion once familiar figures they are now quite forgotten—Dr. Eliot and 
his ‘‘ scab hero’’ chum. 





As an amusing character in the public eye, the old-time court fool has 
HOWTO END given way to the town fool, each community usually having 
STRIKES IN Of the latter its own peculiar type. In New York nowadays 
TWENTY an active aspirant for the position of metropolitan town 
MINUTES. fool is F. W. Whitridge, whose freaks and disputes as re- 
ceiver for the Third Avenue Railroad have for several years made him promi- 
nent in the local circus arena. He made a speech at a banquet of real estate 
brokers the other evening in which he tilted at windmills in a style to put 
in the background old Don Q. himself. After he had whacked at Tammany 
as ‘‘the robbers’ cave in Fourteenth street,” at the Public Service Commis- 
sion as the ‘‘comic supplement to the city government,’’ and the associated 
press asa monopoly ‘‘compared with which the Standard Oil Company 
ought to turn green with envy,’’ he set his lance for a thrust or two at the 
trade unions. Speaking of the taxicab strike he related this incident: 

‘‘A friend of mine one night on Fifth avenue meta true policeman of the right 
courage. In speaking about the efforts to suppress the strike the policeman said that 
an extra detail of 300 men were out. ‘How long would it last if you were told to stop it 
effectually?’ ‘About twenty minutes,’ was the answer.’ 

Mark you, this is a business man talking, one who has control of mil- 
lions in transit property in New York. His conception of the law and its 
correct processes are revealed in his citation of the policeman’s bit of infor- 
mation. His notion of-a strike is that it is a social situation in which the 
police should interfere by force and set things right—in accordance with 
Mr. Whitridge’s interests or bias. Following this method of regulating 
matters, the political opponents of Charley Murphy would put him in jail 
for supporting Mr. Sheehan, the public men caricatured in the Sunday 
newspapers ought to have a lot of editors jugged, and Mr. Whitridge him- 
self ought to drive Mr. Wilcox and his fellow Public Commissioners to the 
Tombs. A short way indeed of ending any public controversy would be for 
the strongest man, for the moment, animated by the sort of bitter feeling 
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which exists in Mr. Whitridge’s heart, to employ the police to squelch his 
antagonists, one and all. If the country had been run on this principle the 
last few years, Mr. Whitridge would have passed most of his time in prisen, 
for he has been a thorn in the side of the New York Public Service Com- 
mission and a standing nuisance to the passengers of the road of which he is 
receiver. By his own principles he would be chief sufferer. He does not 
by custom merely stand on his rights, but he yields to the law only when 
he can’t do otherwise; a more porcupinish stickler for his own powers has 
never faced the Public Service Commission. Of course, it is natural that 
such a man can see nothing in the labor question but the fact that if he 
had the ordering of the police force strikes generally would be forthwith 
ended in ‘‘twenty minutes’’ through the use of the club and the revolver. 
In a very big strike he would doubtless call for a battery of artillery. 
Well, as we have said, every one of our communities is sure to have its 
town fool. 





It will be remembered by many members of organized labor that when Porto 
Rico passed into possession of the United States the 
labor question in that island suddenly loomed up as a 
possibly difficult problem. Some of the higher officers of 
our army entertained opinions as to what should be done in regard to it 
which chimed in very well with the old-time slaveholders’ ideas of dealing 
with ‘‘human property,’’ but which had the little defect of clashing with the 
Constitution of the United States with respect to the relations between free 
men. When it was published that the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and other ‘‘labor agitators’’ contemplated visiting Porto Rico, 
some of our partiots at home thought it an occasion calling for interference 
by the national administration, forgetting that the limits of freedom under 
this Government yet permitted ‘‘labor agitators’’ to fulfill their mission—if 
the flag meant anything like what it meant in the beginning. 

Since those days there has been more than a decade of ‘‘labor agita- 
tion’’ in the island, and, as we have been enabled to show in some detail 
through these columns and in our annual reports, the voice of Porto Rican 
organized labor has been listened to by the American authorities there and 
here. On several propositions at present before Congress, the Porto Rico 
unions have joined with other organizations of the island, which welcome 
their aid. The present Governor of Porto Rico on several occasions has 
recognized the importance of the work of the unions of the island. In his 
recent message he has this passage: 

“It is pleasing to note that Porto Rican labor is appreciative of consideration, that 
the spirit of its assemblages is fair-minded and patriotic, and that its requests are usually 
conservative and presented in such form as to invite favorable recognition.’’ 

In reading these opinions from a source so entirely authoritative, we are 
led to contrast the fears of those nervous public men of a dozen years ago who 
set out to protect the Porto Rican laborers from the contamination of trade 
unionism. ‘Time works wonders. Is there in the United States at the 
present time any one—not a crank of the Postum order— who would shut 
off the Porto Ricans from exercising the same freedom of association as 
is enjoyed by wage-workers on the mainland? 


THE A. F. OF L. 
IN PORTO RICO. 
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Decades agone are the day and occasion when the seeker for truth might 
cut a novel figure tilting a lance with the untruth in 


FIGURES: statistics, which fly their impudent motto, ‘‘Figures 
THE PHANTOMS tlie’ T -o thet & d lie habi lly 
OF FACTS. can t lie. oO prove that figures tend to lie habitually 


unless confined to their duty of holding the arithmetical 
tables water-tight and of giving the mathematical information contained in 
carefully entered and doubly audited simple bookkeeping accounts, is a task 
so common that it can now be performed by any schoolboy. Still, like 
cutting one’s corns, the misleading character of statistics must be pointed 
out from time to time, lest what is made to seem by new sets of figures, 
grown over night like mushrooms, may be substituted, even in one’s own 
mind, for facts as they are. 

International trade union statistics, for example. The Labor Depart- 
ment of the English Board of Trade has just published some tables relating 
to the comparative membership of trade unions in the various countries that 
make up the world living under the modern industrial system. An example 
of how tables can club together unlike things is seen in figures giving the 
United Kingdom in 1908 2,379,793 union members, Germany 2,421,950, 
and France 957,102. These figures, it is true, possibly stand good within 
a range of about 20 per cent, higher or lower, of the number of wage- 
workers organized in some way or registered in occupations at central 
bureaus in the countries named. But to infer that they represent member- 
ship in trade unions organized upon a common basis and for similar pur- 
poses would lead to unsound thought. True, most of the wage-workers 
indicated by these figures are liable to strike, but that is also increasingly 
true in all countries of wage-workers not in unions. For example, the 
railway employes in France in the trade unions, paying up their dues, when 
going on strike have carried out with them several times their own number. 

In looking closely at the trade unions of the three countries named, 
differences in form and substance are seen which point to the development 
of labor organization in each of them. In France, politics and unionism 
are badly mixed. A so-called uniorr is often merely a branch of one or 
other of the radical parties. Frequently, also, a ‘‘union’’ is no more than 
a list of persons who have inscribed their names in the record book of a 
trade or calling at a dourse du travail, the secretary being as much a govern- 
ment official—a labor exchange clerk—as a representative of the union. 
In general, the French trade unions require light dues, in cases none at all, 
and benevolent benefits are a minor consideration. On the other hand, in 
Great Britain the benefits are in most unions the thing. This fact explains 
why, whereas in America one international union invariably covers our 
continent, if it is to be represented in the American Federation of Labor, 
in Great Britain one trade may have half a dozen general unions. Even 
the compositors have three, with sundry scattered local unions, each 
having its own staff of officials. The laborers have half a dozen or more. 
But, even with these divisions, each separate union is a solid organization, 
with regular dues and paying designated benefits—sick, death, unemploy- 
ment, etc. In Germany, the rise of trade unionism has been so rapid— 
from 864,350 members in 1899 to 2,421,950 in 1908—that reasons special 
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to that country must explain the fact. One point has been the form of the 
wage-workers’ payments on state pension and accident compensation 
accounts, another has been the decision of the working class political party 
to keep hands off the unions, another has been the connection between 
municipal administration and workmen’s societies. It is to be remembered 
that in enumerating the trade unionists in Germany the government census 
takers count the ‘‘yellow’’ or ‘‘semi-yellow’’ unions, as they are called by 
the unionists represented in the General Commission in Berlin. 

In the statistical reference books of Europe the error is not infrequently 
made of giving the ‘‘membership of the American Federation of Labor’’ as 
the entire union membership for America, thus omitting the old railroad 
organizations and other lesser bodies. The character of the American 
movement, which takes in Canada and the Spanish speaking countries ad- 
joining the United States, can not be readily understood by Europeans, ac- 
customed as they are to regard trade unions as no more than national in 
their area and as having more or less of a partisan political mission. 

In getting into the subject of counting up the unionists, it is hence 
seen the table-makers ought to qualify their figures with much explanation 
of the various forms of unionism, each of which should have its own table, 
leaving the reader himself, thus instructed, to judge the availability of the 
resultant figures for his own purposes. As we have elsewhere taken occa- 
sion to say, the clearest-cut trade unionism in the world—having its pur- 
poses well developed, its solid character proved by its finance books, its 
organization built upon a business-like plan, and its unity the outcome of 
a federation leaving autonomy to its constituent bodies—is to be found in 
the American Federation of Labor. 





Men are apt to cite concrete facts of their own experience when discussing 

large questions of social import. They can not change 
WITH REFER- their opinion on a given subject until a certain fact that 
+ he has been driven deep into their consciousness, and on 

which their views impinge, has been well and thoroughly 
explained as not decisive of the principle involved. In many cases, of 
course, depending on the powers of deduction possessed by the individual, 
the fact that acts as a stumbling block may be something aside from the 
question, or bearing upon the selfish interests of the person talking, or an 
objection valid enough in a small way, but which must fall when ‘‘good rea- 
sons give way to_better.’’ But again, and by no means infrequently, the stub- 
born fact in an objector’s mind is immovably and illuminatingly illustrative 
of his principle, and helps him to prove that it issound. Of this there 
may be exemplification in the following passage we quote from a letter 
recently received by a valued correspondent, a German publicist: 


‘In one of your letters you say you are at a loss to understand why I did not receive 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST regularly, as it was sent. To me the cause of the irre- 
gularity is quite well known. Postal service is a State monopoly and it is managed by 
bureaucracy, a class of people well known for their taking things very easy, as there is 
no competition in the field and they can not be dismissed except in case of gross mis- 
conduct. The mail carriers are in no respect better than their superiors who beguile the 
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time inside the office. The majority of mail carriers dislike people receiving many let- 
ters, periodicals, books, etc.; thus it comes that not every piece of mail is delivered 
which ought to be delivered. Missing some issues of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
and copies of other magazines due, I communicated the fact to the chief official in my 
local branch of the post-office, but the result was passive resistance of the mail carriers 
and in addition for months several issues of foreign periodicals were all lost. As I have 
not seen anybody destroying them, or throwing them away, any further complaint 
would be useless. If you only say it could be possible that a postal official is not as 
conscientious as he should be, you are reminded of the oath of office he took. In Europe 
this oath of office suffices to render every petty official infallible; consequently they do 
as it pleases them.’’ 

The rank and significant facts of bureaucratic inefficiency thus soberly 
presented starts a series of questions in the American mind. Is Germany, 
then, wholly satisfactory to all Germans in its lauded machinery of gov- 
ernment? Would some Germans rather not have the State go on swallow- 
ing up industries? Do the German breed of bureaucrats outdo in indolence 
and insolence anything ever dreamed of in America? With the functions 
of government multiplied as they are in the city in which our correspond- 
ent lives, is the plain citizen the neglected cipher, while the functionary is 
the forceful entity? 

And these queries start others: Is it altogether well to have public 
servants entirely safe beyond the reach of the mass of the voters in this 
or any other country? Is it protnotive of the public weal, or even of spe- 
cial lines of the community’s work, to commit a lot of things to the 
domain of the permanent departmental job so long as this develops the 
sort of leech and loafer which our correspondent describes? Is not honest 
and efficient work the lifeblood of society, and does not the proof of the 
best methods lie in results? 

The letter of our friend is not a profound and exhaustive three- 
volume work on universal sociology, but, really, it must start readers 
thinking. 





Trade unionists, read the article in the forepart of this magazine. Read 
it all. Don’t glance over it and skip parts because you may be in a hurry 
at the moment. It is matter which you should take up in its entirety and 
consider fully. Your judgment as to this important subject ought to be 
your best judgment. You may be called on to render your verdict there- 
upon. Are you going to pronounce that verdict on prejudice, on hearsay, 
on noisy rumor and empty denunciation, or are you going to acquaint your- 
self with the facts and reasoning in the case so as to render upon it an 
honest man’s opinion? The whole course of the labor movement, the ten- 
dencies of the times in industry, the progress of this country, are influenced 
by the decisions of the people in the ranks of the trade unions. Upon each 
member therefore devolves the duty of satisfying his own mind, as that of 
a judge—an honest, intelligent, conscientious judge—on every important 
question arising in trade unionism. When you have settled your mind, in 
the light of facts, speak out your mind—for the sake of truth, the right, 
your unionism, and the best good you can do for your fellow trade 
unionists. 
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President Gompers’ Report to St. Louis 
A. F. of L. Convention. 


(Continued. ) 











There are men prominent in the industrial and political affairs of our coun- 
try who do not or will not understand the present 
IRRATIONAL trend of economic and social development, nor the 
<n eee position which the organized labor movement takes 
LABOR’S PROTEST relative thereto, expressing as it does an orderly and 
AND PROGRESS. rational progress, and they consequently set them- 
selves against the projects and aspirations of the 
toilers. They will, asa matter of grace, yield a crumb of materiality, yet 
deny to the toilers the fundamental principle of freedom—freedom to exer- 
cise those personal activities necessary in the struggle to work out their 
own amelioration and emancipation. It is most unfortunate that opponents 
assume such an attitude of hostility to the growth of the much misunder- 
stood and misrepresented labor movement of our country and our time, and 
endeavor to circumscribe its activities within such limitations as would 
deprive its members of their inherent, natural, and constitutional rights. 

For what does organized labor contend if not to improve the standard 
of life, to uproot ignorance and foster education, to instill character and 
manhood and an independent spirit among our people, to bring about a 
recognition of the interdependence in modern life of man, and his fellow- 
man? We aim to establish a normal workday, to take the children from 
the factory and the workshop and give them the opportunity of the school, 
the home, and the playground. Ina word, the unions of labor, recogniz- 
ing the duty to toil, strive to educate their members, to make their homes 
and lives more cheerful in every way, to contribute an earnest effort toward 
making life the better worth living, to avail their members of their rights 
as citizens and to bear the duties and responsibilities and perform the obli- 
gations they owe to our country and to our fellow-men. 

In the constant struggle, in the struggle of the ages, as well as of our 
time, the self-same elements of bitter antagonism have been and are now 
encountered. Labor contends that in every effort to achieve its praise- 
worthy ends all honorable and lawful means are not only commendable but 
should receive the sympathetic support of every right-thinking, progressive 
man. ‘The wheels of industry must not be turned back nor the movements 
of commerce halted. The industrial and commercial development can not 
and must not be checked. 

Concentration of wealth continues. The tools of labor have been 
alienated from the toilers. Vast and intricate machinery has supplanted 
them. The toilers must work. Their economic position in society is 
changed. They can no longer act as individuals to redress a wrong or to 
attain a right. They must pool their individual effort for their associated 
protection and weal, and if the concept of the sovereignty of citizenship is 
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not a meaningless phrase the toilers must in their common effort under 
modern industrial conditions be accorded the exercise of their rights as cit- 
izens, as men, and as workers, to protect themselves from the tyranny which 
concentrated wealth and industry impose if left unchecked, and wherever 
necessary to contend against that tyranny and to work for a higher and 
better opportunity to live and to progress. Judicial decisions and legislative 
enactments are to be expected in the course of the evolution through which 
we are passing, but whatever their character the workers in our Republic 
must be accorded at least the same rights as those enjoyed by the subjects 
of the monarchy of Great Britain and of nearly every other civilized 
country. 

Because the labor movement in our country is so thoroughly imbued 
with the consciousness and the responsibility to rationally, naturally, and 
in an orderly manner work out the great problems of the relations of the 
workers to society and to the evolution of industry and commerce, and par- 
ticulary with the necessity to work for a higher and better life for the 
workers and for common humanity, I regard the attitude of such hostility 
as I have recalled from men prominent in political and industrial affairs as 
not only unjustified, but highly prejudicial to the best interest of all our 
people and particularly dangerous to an orderly adjustment and solution of 
the economic problems and social difficulties of our time. 

In all countries of the civilized world the economic problem is up for 
discussion, and its solution, gradual, peaceful, or otherwise, is a question of 
imminent importance. What in many other countries is sought or accom- 
plished by force or the show of force is in our movement undertaken or 
achieved by the American methods of agitation, education, and organiza- 
tion, and the exercise of the personal rights of man in association with his 
fellows—rights which must not under any pretense be denied by the sub- 
terfuge of injunctions or outlawed by the perversion or interpretation 
of law. 

If the labor movement of America can be outlawed and its normal 
endeavors in the interests of the toilers and all the deprived stratum of 
humanity made impossible, the discontent of our people with existing wrongs 
and their efforts for relief will find their expression in another form, a form 
perhaps not quite so rational or orderly. On another occasion I have ex- 
pressed this thought, whereupon malicious opponents have perverted it to 
make it appear the utterance of athreat. It is not a threat; it is a diag- 
nosis of societary conditions; it is a prediction—a prediction based upon 
a knowledge of the struggles of the peoples in the past and an understanding 
of human nature. 

The toilers must, for their own safety now and for the future, organ- 
ize. Their organizations must be accorded the full legal status recognized 
in all voluntary associations dealing with purely personal affairs and in- 
stituted not for profit. In the same degree that these rights are recognized 
and conceded by present irrational opponents, will the great economic and 
industrial problems of our time and of the future be rationally, safely, and 
peacefully solved. Solved they must be at all hazards. 
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The experiences encountered were many and varied during the past 

session of Congress in the effort to obtain effective legis- 
EXTENSION OF ation extending the beneficent provisions of the Federal 
sae ita ata eight-hour law to all Government employes and em- 

: ployes of contractors and sub-contractors engaged on 
work for the United States Government. So far as the results obtained with 
the regular eight-hour bill before the House Committee on Labor are con- 
cerned, it is not possible to report any progress, but nevertheless some mate- 
rial progress was made in other ways toward extending the eight-hour law, 
in spite of the House Committee on Labor, which was more deliberately 
and ingeniously packed by Speaker Cannon than ever before. First, he 
repeated his unfair practice of appointing on the committee eight of the 
majority party to five of the minority party; second, he appointed a majority 
of the members from distinctly non-industrial districts, who do not know 
anything and seemingly care little about the lives and welfare of the work- 
ers in congested urban centers; third, he selected several members to serve 
on the committee whom he knew to be openly hostile to labor—men who 
spare no pains to show their antagonism to the real welfare of the toilers. 
In fact the chief ain of the Speaker toward this committee has been to use 
the Committee on Labor as a mortuary, instead of a cradle, for Labor’s 
hopes and aspirations. 

It was not until February, 1910, that the Committee on Labor held its 
first meeting (long after other responsible committees had got down to 
work and disposed of considerable public business), and its only proceeding 
then was to afford an opportunity to Chairman Gardner to vote for his own 
bill and report it out of committee, but instead of seizing the opportunity 
he deliberately adjourned the committee meeting over the protest of the 
other members present, thus making clear his lack of sincerity in behalf of 
his own bill. The committee met again February 15, and referred the bill 
to a hostile sub-committee after a motion was defeated on a regular party 
division (8 to 5) to report it out March 1. 

After considerable urging, the committee met again on March 24, when 
Mr. Madison of Kansas, moved to instruct those interested to furnish the 
committee by April 8 with written statements or briefs upon the constitu- 
tionality of the bill; that time was extended to April 18, and on that date 
the time was further extended in order to permit hostile interests to fur- 
nish additional briefs. I report these proceedings in detail to indicate the 
subterfuges adopted by the committee in order to prevent any action being 
taken on this bill. 

On April 6 I replied to the committee's request for a brief, affirming 
the constitutionality of the bill, and protesting against any further policy 
of delay, but the sub-committee refused to print my letter in the public 
document containing the briefs. In the meantime, on Apri! 23, I addressed 
a letter to each member of the committee, reciting in detail.the history of 
the effort to obtain this legislation and furnishing them in substance what 
I had previously submitted to the sub-committee on the constitutionality of 
the bill. A copy of my letter to the committee was published in June, 
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1910, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. In addition thereto the 
attorney for the International Association of Machinists submitted an argu- 
ment and brief affirming the bill’s constitutionality. 

Every available influence was used and every possible effort made to 
secure action by this committee. Many thousands of circulars were sent 
out by the American Federation of Labor and the International Association 
of Machinists. Every Member of Congress was deluged with petitions 
from his constituents. Members were personally interviewed and a sub- 
stantial majority of both houses committed favorably to the bill, but it was 
impossible to get action from the committee either of the House or the 
Senate. TheSenate Committee seemed to be determined not to meet. Call 
after call was issued by its chairman, Senator Borah, and every member 
polled by our Legislative Committees the day before and the morning of 
the meeting, but without avail. The Congressional Committees on Labor 
are wrongly named. They should be called Committees of Indolence. They 
are either afraid to labor or afraid of the justice of Labor’s demands and 
unworthily shirk their duty. Nevertheless, progress has been made by 
dint of some strategy and persistent effort on Labor’s part, aided by faith- 
ful representatives in the House. 

The appropriation bill providing for the construction of revenue cutters 
was amended by Mr. Hughes of New Jersey, dirécting the Secretary of the 
Treasury to construct the vessels in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Eight-Hour Act appoved August 1, 1892. The bill as amended 
passed the House March 2, 1910, and the Senate April 14, 1910. 

When the Naval Appropriation bill was before the House April 8, Mr. 
Fitzgerald of New York offered an amendment requiring the contract for 
the construction of the vessels to contain a clause making it mandatory for 
the contractors to observe the Federal eight-hour law of 1892. The amend- 
ment passed the House by a vote of 131 in favor to 15 against. The man- 
ufacturers’ and shipbuilding interests made a desperate effort to persuade the 
Senate to eliminate this amendment, 'but the vigorous, persistent work of the 
American Federation of Labor, with its affiliated organizations, particularly 
of the metal trades, overcame the opposition. On April 23 I addressed a 
personal letter to each Senator giving the history of the many endeavors 
made by us to obtain an eight-hour law covering contractors and sub-con- 
tractors doing work for the United States Government, and in it I brought 
documentary evidence to the attention of the Senators as to the undignified, 
un-American tactics of opposition employed by the Fore River Shipbuilding 
Company of Quincy, Mass. The result was that no opposition was made 
to the proviso on the floor of the Senate when it passed the bill with the 
amendment intact. 

This eight-hour provision was referred by the Secretary of the Navy to 
the Attorney-General for an opinion as to the extent of its application. On 
July 8, he rendered his opinion, in which he said: 

“TI think it clear that the provision in the Naval Appropriation Act must be con™ 


strued to apply simply to work done upon the vessel itself at the place where it is built, 
and not as applying to the manufacture of machinery or other material elsewhere which 
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is to enter into the construction of the vessel. This would limit the provision to work 
upon the vessel at the shipyard.” 

This limitation of the interpretation of the Fitzgerald eight-hour 
amendment as applied to the construction of the vessels authorized by Con- 
gress may be in accordance with the letter of the law, but it is not in con- 
formity with its spirit. However, some progress has been made, but we 
must.apply ourselves to the extension of the law until all work done by or 
for the Government shall, as provided in our bill, come under the operation 
of an eight-hour workday. 

When the Sundry Civil Bill was before the House June 4, Mr. Kendall, 
of Iowa, twice sought to include eight-hour amendments to apply to con- 
tracts provided for in that appropriation bill, but in both cases the amend- 
ments were ruled out on points of order and sustained on appeal by the 
House by a vote of 99 to 61. 

Much more could be said upon this important subject, but it must 
suffice to add that the immediate prospects for eight-hour legislation are 
brighter now than ever, and if we persistently continue our efforts it will 
be secured in the very near future. 

I make this statement without reserve and predicate it upon these 
reasons: first aud best, our fellow-workers are determined to obtain this 
legislation; second, the new element aspiring to political preferment is com- 
mitted to the eight-hour workday on principle as well as policy; third, we 
have succeeded in breaking the thralidom that has hitherto bound Members 
of the House of Representatives. 

By our incessant efforts, we, the members of the American Federation 
of Labor, have succeeded in obtaining a larger measure of freedom for our 
Congressmen. They need not be bound and gagged as formerly. They 
¢an command attention; they can get their bills out into the open daylight 
by means of the new rule adopted June 17, 1910, viz., House Resolution 
No. 808, referred to elsewhere in this report. 

Taking advantage of this new rule, Mr. Hayes, of California, on 
June 20, moved to discharge the House Committee on Labor from further 
consideration of H. R. 26984, which is a meritorious eight-hour bill. Its 
number on the ‘‘Discharge Committee’’ Calendar is 16. 

On the same date, Mr. Hughes, of New Jersey, made a similar motion 
relative to H. R. 15441. Its number on the calendar is 21. Once these 
bills come squarely before the House, they will pass, and Chairman Gard- 
ner’s vain boast that he is ‘‘sitting on the lid to prevent consideration of 
labor measures’’ will be finally and forever exploded, and he will be 
deprived of the honor, which could have been his, of being the ‘‘father of 
the eight-hour law.’’ 

The discussion and vote in both houses of Congress show clearly that 
when definite propositions have been before them providing for the exten- 
sion of the eight-hour workday, favorable action has been taken. The fact 
stands out clearly that the greatest obstacle to success on this line of action 
is the failure or refusal of the committees to report the labor and reforma- 
tory bills which have been referred to them. 
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The persistency and patience of the organized workers in behalf of the 
children of the nation are being rewarded. After years 
of heroic effort and weary periods of misrepresentation 
atid misinterpretation by the gradgrinds of industry, the goal of ultimate 
success gradually but surely is being reached. 

The child, our nation’s most priceless possession, is at last being recog- 
nized by society as its most valuable asset. 

Some other influential portions of society have at last, after our repeated 
warnings, continual struggles, and gratifying successes, been convinced that 
we are right in asking protection for the child. They are taking a leaf from 
our book of endeavor and aspiration and are now rendering us valuable aid 
in behalf of better child-labor laws. This is as it should be, and as it should 
have been years ago. If it had been so, our newly discovered auxiliaries 
could more consistently claim credit they are now appropriating without 
stint. This is another evidence of the truism, ‘‘ Nothing succeeds like 
success,’’ 

The period has now arrived when the average Member of a Legislature 
is proud if he can make a good record on ‘‘child labor legislation,’’ and 


CHILD LABOR. 


while this inclination prevails it will be well to press home in every State 
Legislature the most complete and efficient measures in the interest of the 
children. 

The Ohio law is without doubt the most enlightened and humane. It 
provides fourteen years as the age limit for employment of children in fac- 


tories, fifteen years in mines (during school term), and sixteen years in 
dangerous or unhealthful employments. That State has also enacted a law 
making eight hours a maximum day’s work for children, including girls 
up to the eighteenth year. 

The most essential feature now required in some States is more capable 
factory inspectors to enforce the child labor laws of the State. These can 
be obtained if a firm demand is made for them. 

We succeeded in having the child labor law of the District of Columbia 
strengthened during the last session of Congress. Formerly, inspectors were 
appointed at the option of the District Commissioners. We protested that — 
the duty should be made mandatory, iustead of optional. The District of 
Columbia appropriation bill now contains a provision requiring the detail of 
two privates of the Metropolitan police for the enforcement of the provisions 
of the act to regulate the employment of child labor. 

Several efforts have been made by persons interested in exploiting the 
labor of children to have what they are pleased to call ‘‘ broad and liberal 
interpretations of the law,’’ but the courts have decided otherwise. The 
last case, under Judge De Lacy, was decided October 6, 1910, in which he 
held that the spirit as well as the letter of the law should be strictly observed, 
saying: ‘‘ Violators of the child labor law deserve the severest censure. The 
boys and girls taken from school and play are deprived of their birthright. 
Those who exploit them should be punished severely.’’ It is not so long 
ago that when Labor’s representatives made similar statements they were de- 
nounced as ‘‘ blatant agitators,’ ‘‘dreamers,’’ etc., but through their right- 
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eous endeavors we have lived te enjoy hearing judges, ministers, statesmen, 
and even politicians, applauded for such lofty sentiments. 

Forty-four States now have child labor legislation of some form. In 
twenty-eight States the working age limit is fourteen years; in ten, twelve 
years; in three, sixteen years; in two, fifteen years, and in one State 
(Georgia) ten years. Five States now have a forty-eight-hour week for 
children; five, a fifty-four-hour week; two, a fifty-five-hour week; two, a 
fifty-six-hour week; two, a fifty-eight-hour week; twenty-four, a sixty- 
hour week; two, a sixty-six-hour week. 

The law should provide that the maximum working hours for minors 
should not exceed eight hours per day. Uniform State legislation in this 
regard should be immediately urged. 





The chief argument of those who exploit the labor of convicts under the 

contract system and those who defend the exploiters—for 
LABOR OF profit to themselves—has been that the convict must be 
CONVICTS. . : : . 

employed during incarceration. This cry, as old as the 
contract system of convict labor itself, is hypocritical and sophistical. The 
use of it by profit mongers is an endeavor to place labor in a false positiou 
and to cover their own heartlessness and perfidy. 

Certainly no thoughtful, humane person, and most assuredly no trade 
unionist, wants the inmates of our prisons to remain idle. Every one is in 
agreement that they should be employed. No labor representative has 
privately suggested or publicly expressed a desire to keep these offenders 
against society in idleness. 

Impositions upon the credulity of the people have always been in- 
spired by the grasping prison-labor contractor and his hirelings. And the 
sole plea of those who fatten upon the misery and shortcomings of the 
unfortunates, and those who have successfully thrived upon the cupidity 
of State legislators, is an imposition. 

The convict contract labor system is a curse to the convict, the State, 
the prison officials, the fair employer, the short-sighted merchant, and the 
honest toiler for wages. 

The contract system of prison labor is inhuman, dishonest, and stupid. 
It is a disgrace to our highly trained scientific twentieth century and a blot 
upon our boasted civilization. It is deceptively presented to the representa- 
tives of a State as a device that will procure arfiple revenue to reimburse the 
State for the expense of caring for the convicts, allow the convicts to ‘‘earn 
something for themselves,’’ and of late a more specious but not less trans- 
parent claim is made that the ‘‘poor convict’’ is being taught a trade so 
that when he is released he can procure honorable employment at good 
wages. 

Not one of these statements can be successfully maintained. They fall 
of their own weight when analyzed. In the first place, the largest part of 
the profit of the labor of the prisoners under the contract system does not 
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go to defray his expenses to the State. It does not go to the convict him- 
self. It goes to the third party, the contractor who has no interest what- 
ever, either in the welfare of the convict or the interest of the State, other 
than to add to his swollen profits from the misfortunes of the criminal. 
Consequently, no reformation results. The prisoners are not deceived. 
They know they are robbed. They become hardened and learn to hate 
society for the crime society permits to be practiced upon them under the 
name of—law. 

‘The contract system furnishes revenue to the State,’’ say the prison 
labor contractors and their apologists. Your attention is called to what 
Mr. Scates confessed at the last hearings before the House Committee on 
Labor. Saidhe: — 

“I speak by the book. I had seven years’ experience in the Maryland Penitentiary 
on the shoe contract. Maryland is one of the few contract States which nets a profit 
from its prisoners. . . . I knowthe State made about $40,0000ne year, . . ..At 
that time the contractor divided with his partners. One got $5,000, another $10,000, 
another $15,000, and he took $65,000 as his own profit from the Maryland Penitentiary.” 

The State got $40,000 and the contractors $95,000. The contractors 
got over 70 per cent of the total, nearly two and one-half times as much as 
the State obtained from the labor of its convicts. 

Mr. Floyd, a member of the committee, testified that in his State (Ar- 
kansas) the contractors pay the State 50 cents per prisoner per day and 
then hire them out to the railroads and on the public works of the State for 
$1.75 per day. Could any scheme be more venal or more stupid? 

The suggestion that men are taught trades in prison under the con- 
tract system is ridiculous. They learn how to make shirts and overalls, 
which is women’s employment. They make hollowware, which is now a 
prison monopoly. They make chairs, and by so doing have driven fair 
employers and honest wage-workers in that industry out of business. ‘‘Your 
prisons,’’ recently said an eminent English penologist, who, visiting the 
United States in connection with the International Prison Congress, had con- 
cluded a tour of investigation, ‘‘are not reformatories. They are factories.’’ 

This transparent fraud must be abolished. Convicts must be employed 
by the State direct on its own account and not on account of the contractor. 
The State may derive economic, but it must secure social, advantage from 
the labor of the convict. The first consideration must be the welfare of, 
and the influence upon, the prisoners during incarceration and after their 
release; the second, consideration of the free, honest citizen workman, 
and third, the interest of the State as a financial and political entity. 

Prisoners should be employed at useful and practical productive toil. 
The labor of the States’ unfortunates and derelicts should never be ex- 
ploited for profit and certainly never for the private profit of contractors. 
Let our States employ their prisoners in the production of the necessaries of 
life, for the maintenance of themselves and the inmates of the other State 
eleemosynary institutions, or else road building. 

The police power of a State undoubtedly extends without question to 
all laws regulating the health, the morals, and the general peace, comfort, 
and safety of the community, and is broadly construed to include all laws 
that promote the general welfare. In no essential can the general welfare of 
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the State be better protected than for the Congress to assure each State of 
its right of home rule within the confines of the State, so that no State 
should become without its will the dumping ground for goods made by con- 
victs of other States. The enactment of H. R. 12000, now before Congress, 
would give the Legislatures of the States the right and power to protect 
their own citizens from the unfair competition of the contract convict labor 
of those States which care more for the profits of their prison labor con- 
tractors than for their prisoners, and whose only success is the dumping 
of the products of that labor on other States. Such a law would destroy 
the arrogant boastfulness of some prison officials, who declare that they can 
sell their goods against the will and desire of the people of the State in 
which they dump their unfair products. 

The enactment of such legislation, which will mark in fact a progres- 
sive growth and outcome of the necessities of an intense economic, indus- 
trial, commercial, and social struggle, the American Federation of Labor 
must bend its best energies to secure from the Federal Congress and State 
Legislatures. 

Several hearings were held by a sub-committee of the House Committee 
on Labor on the Convict Labor Bill, H. R. 12000, indorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor, at which our representatives were greatly encouraged 
and their arguments strongly fortified by many statements of incontrovertible 
facts presented by influential employers of labor, representatives of national 
committees on prison labor, attorneys of employers, prison officials, and 
other penologists. This was a new but gratifying experience, and the 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor called the attention of 
the committee to the fact that the presence of such advocates from other 
walks of life and their corroborative arguments vindicated and justified the 
contentions made by Labor before this committee for several years past. 

The sub-committee was sympathetic; it refused delay or extension of 
time for further hearings to the opponents of the bill. The hearings 
closed March 31, and a peremptory order issued that all briefs and written 
arguments upon the subject, pro and con, were to be in the hands of the 
committee by April 11. On May 20 the sub-committee reported the bill 
favorably to the full committee, and on June 17 the full committee agreed 
to report it favorably to the House, which was done on June 22. Its num- 
ber on the House Calendar is 294. 

On June 24, the chairman reported H. R. 12001, a bill to prevent any 
officer, employe or agent of the Government from contracting for products 
in which the labor of convicts entered. Its number on the House Calen- 
dar is 299. 

Owing to the fact that so much unnecessary delay was caused by the 
full committee in reporting these bills, and to their unfavorable position on 
the calendar, it is scarcely expected that any action will be taken on either 
during the forthcoming short session of the Sixty-first Congress, unless 
great pressure is brought to bear upon Representatives and Senators. I urge 
that every effort be put forth in the hope that despite appearances success 
may crown our efforts before the close of this Congress. 





















































THE ANTITRUST LAW TO DATE. 


The Only “Corporations” to Suffer Under It Have 
n Labor Organizations. 





[Address at a Conference of the National Civic Federation, 
January 12, 1911.] 


PEAKING of the trust question from the 
S viewpoint of the wage earner and his treat- 
ment, as distinguished from the position of 
the citizen in general, to us it makes very little 
differeace whether wealth is in the hands of an 
individual or a combination of individuals. As 
citizens we have the same interest in the conduct 
of a combination of wealth in the form of a trust 
as every other citizen, and we want to be helpful 
in the proper solution of that evil. As wage- 
earners, with this question are we confronted: 
What conditions of labor can we secure from our 
employers? To us the employer may be an indi- 
vidual, or a combination of individuals, and in so 
far as the corporate or individual position of the 
employer is concerned, it matters little to us. 
What wages can we secure for our labor per- 
formed? What reasonable hours of labor per day 
can we enforce? What are the sanitary and other 
conditions under which labor is performed? 

In response to the perhaps crude and yet effect- 
ive demand of the people of our country, legisla- 
tion was asked of the Federal Government that 
should curb the greed and avarice and injustice 
and discrimination of the great corporations, and 
it found its expression in the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law of 1890. With others of that time, I am free 
to say that I looked with considerable askance on 
that species of legislation and that particular piece 
of legislation,so much was I apprehensive (and 
speaking of my own personality I desire you to 
understand that I refer to my labor colleagues as 
well as myself)—so apprehensive were we that 
we appeared before the committees in Congress 
having these bills in charge to.say that while 
we believed some sort of regulation could be effect- 
ive and necessary, in the general trend of interpre- 
tation of laws the time might come when a law 
enacted at the demand of the people of the country 
to protect them against exploitation and injustice 
might be interpreted to apply to the voluntary or- 
ganizations of the working people—organized not 
for profit, but for the protection of the human body 
and soul and blood and sinew. 

The billin its first stages contained a section 
affirmatively declaring that the organizations of 
working people, instituted for the purpose of reg- 
ulating wages, hours of labor and conditions of 
employment, should not come under the opera- 
tions of the proposed law (I quote from memory, 
and my language is perhaps inaccurate except 
that it conveys the sense of the section), and when 
that section was under consideration in the Senate 
two of the Senators who stood sponsor for the bill 
na of Mississippi and Hoar of Massachusetts), 
in reply to inquiries answered that they were then 
satisfied that the organizations of the working 
people were eliminated from the provisions of that 
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law, if it were enacted in that form. The bill was 
referred in its entirety to a committee; (he 
committee reported it back with the provision 
which I have in substance quoted eliminated, 
but the assurance was given to us from all si les 
that labor was not to come under the opera- 
tions of the statute. It may not be known to many, 
but there were few men in our country in ‘is 
time who were better informed as to the great 
dustrial problem and the difficulties it had to meet, 
and who knew better than he the legislation essen- 
tial in order to improve the condition of our 
country, than John T. Sherman. The assurance 
came from him, from Senator Hoar, from Senator 
George, from Senator Blair and others. With these 
assurances we went away not satisfied, still appre- 
hensive, but it was the best that could be done. 
And now the law has been on the statute books 
for twenty years, and the attempts at Federal 
prosecution under that law we fairly well know, 
and as to the results we are also fairly well 
informed. 

I was told that Mr. Untermyer, in his paper thi 
morning, went into details and showed net result 
I said that I did not have the benefit of listenin 
to that paper and consequently am uninformed a 
to what Mr. Untermyer said upon that point, but 
I will venture to say that as net results there is not 
much more than a goose-egg. 

The combinations of wealth have gone on de- 
spite the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, despite cod- 
dling, or despite opposition and prosecution, an: 
if my understanding of industrial development 
and commercial extension is not all askew, I « 
not think that any legislation passed by Congress 
is going to effectually stop it, and even i it could 
be I don’t know that it would be desirable. Indus- 
try must continue to develop, if it is to develop at 
all, into the highest and best forms and upon ti! 
most economical basis and results. 

How to regulate industries? One thing or another 
must occur, regulation either by the States ina sys- 
tem of uniform legislation, or, if that is not don¢ 
soon, by the Federal Government. 

But I want to apply myself particularly to tl! 
position of the wage-earner under the Sherma 
Anti-Trust Law. The Supreme Court of the Unite 
States has decided that a combination of workme: 
in the exercise of their personal activities, is suc 
a combination and conspiracy as comes under se: 
tions 1, 3 and 7 of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
and that workmen, as individuals or in organiz: 
tions, may be sued by anyone. Any employer 
any business man, who may allege that he ha 
been injured by the personal activity of the work 
men in the exercise of their own inherent rights 
may sue and recover threefold damages. Again 
under that decision, the individual workman or a1 
association of workmen may be prosecuted crimi 
nally and fined $5,000, with imprisonment for on« 
year. 

Now, we hear the statement repeated that wha 
we must have is equality without any specia 
favors; whether men of wealth or workmen, we 
are all to be equal under the laws of our country 
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hence there can not be, and ought not to be, any 
cial favors to labor. With this declaration we 
in entire accord. We assert that the discrim- 
sation under the Sherman statute is against work- 
-n, and that we do not ask special privilege or 
pecial favor, but rather we insist upon the equal- 
itv to which many of our opponents refer. Is it 
ight in law, in justice, that a combination dealing 

oil, in steel, in pork, in beef, in rails, and on 
he other hand the association of shirtwaist work- 

s of New York who went on strike against the 

weatshop conditions that prevailed in this city 
should be placed in the same category legally? Is 
there any resemblance in these two associations? 
And yet under the law as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court the labor organizations, engaged in 
no enterprise in which they own or control prod- 
ucts, are placed in the same category as those 
combinations and trusts which dealin the products 
of labor. 

Now let me make a comment or two, not in 
opposition, but in following some of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Foulke. In regard to the 
conditions prevailing in the countries of Europe 
and of the East, where wealth grew and men de- 
cayed and civilization was crushed, popular assem- 
blage was denied, and popular organization was 
outlawed, one of the first wedges in every instance 
mentioned was an attack upon the working people. 
The initiative point at which these combinations 
of wealth began in the attempt to build up their 
own power, unquestioned and unchecked, was to 
strike at the combinations of the masses of the 
working people. In our country, too, a similar 
attempt has been made, and in a way, so far as 
the law is concerned, has been effective, a blow 
has been struck at the organizations of the work- 
ing people. By the interpretation of the courts 
here and there, State and Federal, we find the 
constant extension of the jurisdiction and power 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law when it is made 
to apply to the organization and the normal ac- 
tivities of the working people. 

Another point to which I want to call attention 
is that the Canadian act recently passed, to regu- 
late and control industrial combines, has this fea- 
ture, that excludes the organizations of the working 
people from its operations, and that in Great Britain, 
after the Taff Vale decision was rendered, Parlia- 
ment, in 1906, passed a law exempting labor or- 
ganizations from the operations of a similar law. 
This same exemption the American organized 
workers have asked at the hands of Congress 
It is expressed in the Wilson bill now pending 
before Congress, which we have been urging, 
especially since the decision of the Supreme 
Court, under which some few hatters in Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, have been mulcted in the 
sum of $222,000, with lawyers’ fees and costs of 
the court, and seventy-five workmen in New Or- 

ans have been indicted because they advised co- 
operative action among the workmen of that city 

) withhold their labor to support the men on 

rike by a given employer who tried to cut wages, 
nd since the shirtwaist workers and a number of 
idies, publicists and humanitarians have been 
ued for something like $150,000. To say to us 
hat such suits will not be often brought means 
nothing. They are a constant menace. To say 
hat the Federal Government will not prosecute 


under the criminal provisions of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law does not allay our apprehensions.* . 
The fact is we decline to exist at the sufferance of 
any administration, Republican or Democratic, or 
of any other public body or agency. 

Let me call your attention to this one thing, and 
I say it advisedly and with a fair understanding of 
the responsibility which goes with its utterance. 
There is this one difference between the conditiors 
of the popular organizations or the labor organiza- 
tions of the old days and the labor organizations 
of today: When courts decreed or tribunals ordered 
their dissolution, the organizations of the working 

ple dissolved. The popular assemblies of the 
United States are not going to dissolve, at the 
behesf of no matter whom. The labor organiza- 
tions of America have done so much for the work- 
ing people, to bring them out of the slough of 
despond, from misery, from slavery and serfdom, 
to something like a fair beginning of their right 
to a decent human existence; the labor organiza- 
tions have done so much to instill character, to 
improve the material and the moral and social and 
political condition of the working people; the 
labor organizations have brought so much light 
into the homes of the workers and hope into their 
hearts—that they won't be driven out of existence. 
There are some things which are axiomatic and 
under no administration. Water rolls down hill and 
seeks its level, despite that at times we may force 
some water up; the sun shines in spite of parasols 
and awnings, and lightning strikes despite light- 
ning rods. This also is axiomatic that labor organ- 
izations having made their impress upon the 
hearts and minds of the people of our country, the 
wage-workers are not going togive up their organ- 
ization. And let me say this to you gentlemen who 
are giving the subject of trust conditions your 
study. Just look a little further, if you please, be- 
yond the trust for a while, and look at the organ- 
izations of labor; study them, their history, what 
they have done, what they have suffered in the past, 
and Ithink you will come to the conclusion that if 
you want some effective power—a power which has 
been given too little consideration in this prob- 
lem—the power of the working people, the ecou- 
omic power vested in the hands of the working 
people, is the most potent check to capitalist 
aggregation. 

Men of labor have been compelled to suffer un- 
der trust conditions, and have also been compelled 
to suffer under a law never intended to apply to 
them. We want to stand before our fellow-citizens 
and before the world as law-abiding, as faithful 
and earnest and trying to contribute our share to 
the progress and uplift. We ask, and shall work for 
it on to the end, that a law shall pass the Congress 
of the United States that shall not throwin the 
same category human hearts and men and blood 
with a ton of coals or a barrel of pork. 

We believe in natural development; we under- 
stand that the great production of wealth should 
go on, but we are first concerned in the main- 
tenance of an American standard of life, with the 
best concept of human liberty and justice, and in 
that work we are engaged. We are contributing 


’ our mite in the great struggle, having always be- 


fore us in our minds the ideal of a greater and a 
better and a more humane system of society and 
government and fellowship. 


*Since this address has been delivered a number of labor men in New Orleans, Louisiana, have been prosecuted under 
‘ve criminal provision of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, found guilty and are awaiting terms and sentences of imprisonment. 

























































LABOR’S DEMAND FOR PEACE. 
Workingmen Anxious to Abolish Settling of Disputes 
by War. 

[Washington Herald, Sunday, January 29, 1911.] 

UITE apart from the altruistic and humane 
sentiments which the workingmen share 
with others in the effort to abolish the 
arbitrament of internations] disputes by 

resort to war, the workingmen recognize that, 
though others may fall, the brunt of war is borne 
by them, not only upon the field of battle itself, but 
in bearing the burdens which war thereafter 
entails 

Of all the people who suffer from war, the boilers 
are most intensely interested. They are the great 
burden bearers of its resultant horrors and suffer- 
ings. It is therefore not difficult to discern why 
they have from their first gatherings, and at almost 
every gathering thereafter, committed themselves 
unalterably and vitally to the abolition of war, and, 
through a duly constituted international court of 
arbitration, the adjudication of all international 
contentions which can not be settled through the 
ordinary channels of conciliation and diplomacy. 

War is the practice of the most consummate skill 
in the art of destruction—destruction of human life 
and human product. Peace affords the oppor- 
turtity to develop the best that is in man, both pro- 
ductive and constructive. It is the noblest attribute 
of man’s duty to man the world over. 

It is a travesty upon intelligence to assert that 
men trained in the art of and organized for war 
and destruction make for peace. Incidentally, in 
every occupation or profession an individual may 
see the wrong that may be in it and protest against 
the tendency, but the men who have given either 
their whole lives or many years thereof to the study 
of the art of war must be expected to hope and work 
and bend every effort for the creation of an oppor- 
tunity by which they can bring their art and pro- 
fession into practice. It is as unthinkable for 
financiers to long exist without money, doctors 
without patients, lawyers without clients, wage- 
earners without work, as soldiers without war. 

If we hope tu reach the time when wars among 
the nations shall be no more, its consummation 
and the efforts toward its attainment must be 
made, not by those who are trained in the pro- 
fession of the soldier, nor by those who bind their 
faith to his influence for peace, but by the men 
who love peace for the sake of peace, and for the 
sake of humanity. 

The building by Great Britain of her first 
Dreadnought I regarded as the monumental 
blunder of this generation. England has been 
known for many generations as ‘‘perfidious 
Albion.’’ Her power she used like a giant and a 
brute; but side by side with the growing intelli- 
gence of the people of our country, the people of 
England, as reflected in her ministry and govern- 
ment, took on a more humane view of power—to 
possess power and to use it gently; and her prog- 
ress and influence, side by side with the progress 
and influence of the people and the government of 
the United States for universal peace, permeate 
the nations of the earth. It was the building of 
the first Dreadnought that set the world by the 
ears again to consider what could and should be 
done by each nation in order to build Dread- 
noughts for themselves. And now we do not 
know which country will build more Dread- 
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noughts. There is much for people, for the perce 
and the safety of the peoples of the countries of 
the world, to dread from these Dreadnoughts. 

We want peace as a substitute for war, and in 
the last analysis, arbitration to determine the 
justice and the right between nations. Iu addition 
to the immediate results of a war (wholesale ki!!- 
ing) there is one element to which seldom any at- 
tention is given. War is an interruption of the 
natural progress of the people in attending to their 
own welfare. It is an interruption of the orderly 
development of the spirit of unselfish service to 
our fellows. It isan interruption of the best con- 
cept of altruism and good fellowship and good 
will. Every war that has come upon the people of 
the nations has retarded the spirit of progress and 
kindness. 

Instead of the enormous expenditure for arse- 
nals and armories, battleships and navy yards, we 
would have them devoted to schoolrooms, col- 
leges, and universities; to university extensions, 
manual training and technology; to make parks 
and playgrounds, air spaces, breathing places; 
to weed out misery and poverty, and stamp out 
their ill-begotten child, the great white plague, 
which is ravaging so many of the masses of our 
people. We would have our people taught the 
arts and sciences, to be of service, to teach them 
love and good will, the love of the good, the tru: 
the beautiful, and the useful. 

Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and court, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals and forts. 

While it may not bea practical proposition to ask 
for immediate disarmament of all countries, the 
time and the intelligence of our people surely de- 
mand that the extraordinary increase in the 
armed naval and military forces be limited and re 
stricted rather than expanded and extended. We 
can not continue to increase the enormous burden 
and expense. We must call a halt some time. 
Why not now? 

We welcome the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Court at The Hague, and entertain the 
hope that its benign influences may be extended 
and make for universal peace. We recognize that 
in the last analysis, and in order to prevent any 
reaction that may lead to greater and more re 
peated wars and bloodshed, the success for inter- 
national peace by arbitration must come from 
higher intelligence and a better conception of the 
sacredness of human life. In the broad domain 
of human activity there is no force so potent and 
which will be so powerful to establish and main 
tain international peace and human brotherhood 
as the fraternization of the workers of the world 
in the international labor movement. 

Labor sincerely declares that the time must 
come, and come soon, when the world will recog 
nize that peace is as essential to the full develop- 
ment of industry, to commercial and civilized life 
as is air to human life. 

In all civilized countries there is an earnest ef- 
fort afoot among the people for rational devel- 
opment along evolutionary lines to solve the 
material, political, moral, and social problems 
confronting them. These must no longer be re- 
tarded or interrupted by brutal wars—wars which 
regard the white flag of purity and peace as the 
manifestation of the ‘‘yellow streak’’ of cowardice 
in the make up of noble, and high-minded, and 
humane people. 
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BRITISH TRADE UNION AND LABOR NOTES. 


By BEN TURNER, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, February Jo, 19/1. 

HE annual conference (or convention) of the 
$l British Labor party—the political confer- 

ence—is now over, and despite prognostica- 
tions that it would be a stormy one it was the most 
successful, the most orderly that I have attended 
and I have only missed one or two since the start 
eleven years ago. The Osborne decision, which 
declared that trade unions could not use their 
funds to finance Members of Parliament nor make 
payments to a labor political party, had not made 
one bit of difference to the conference. The mem- 
bership was slightly down, it being nearly one and 
a half millions, against twenty thousand more last 
year. The delegation was the largest there has 
been and would have been still more only a num- 
ber of trade union leaders were indisposed and a 
few had trace troubles on that prevented them 
from attending. It was harmonious and interest- 
ing and progressive all the time. 

Mr. W. C. Robinson, the representative of the 
cotton trade upon the Labor party executive, was 
called upon to preside, and his speech was worthy 
of much note. The two chief points that were 
expected to cause dissension and trouble, accord- 
ing to the daily press, were the party pledge which 
Members of Parliament financed by the Labor 
party have hitherto had to sign. and the political 
policy of the party. TheI. L. P. (a Socialist sec- 
tion of the conference) led the opposition to the 
alteration of the constitution to abandon the signed 
pledge, but the executive’s recommendations were 
every one agreed to. It was felt that if members 
wouldn’t keep a moral pledge they would not keep 
a written one, and all the M. P.s—the forty-two— 
are on their honor to act independently of any 
other political party in and out of Parliament. 

The question of the policy of the party as to 
voting on subjects on their merits when intro- 
duced into the House of Commons irrespective of 
consequences was rejected after a very short debate 
on the ground that the menin Parliament are to be 
trusted to do the right thing without instructions 
or binding formulas. Sometimes a Tory tariff man 
will propose a resolution that on the strict wording 
is right to vote for, but his intention is to beffle 
the party in power, and not to forward a useful 
proposal, so that the Labor party in the House 
have to discuss matters of principle and policy 
also in the light of what is meant as well as said. 

The old executives were re-elected, except that 
Mr. Onions of the South Wales miners took the 
place of Mr. Ashton, Secretary of the Miners’ Fed- 


eration, who retired owing to pressure of other - 


trade union work, and Mr. Will C. Anderson suc- 
ceeded Mr. Snowden, M. R,, as a representative of 
the Independent Labor party. The Socialist sec- 
tion are allowed three of the fifteen executive seats, 
the three now being Keir Hardie, M. P., and Mr. 


Delegate to St. Louis American Federation of Labor Convention. 


(Special Correspondence.] 








Anderson as representing the I. L. P., and Mr. 
Pease as representing the Fabian Society. The 
writer was elected chairman of the Labor party 
and will therefore have next year’s presidential 
address to deliver. The Labor M. P.s held their 
meeting on the dav Parliament was opened by the 
King and elected Mr. Ramsay Macdonald (of the 
forty-two in Parliament) as their leader for the 
present session. The election is for one year, but 
it seems likely that if Mr. Macdonald is a succe ss— 
and I feel sure be wil] be—he may retain the chair- 
manship for many years. There is an idea cur- 
rent that it should be practically a permanent 
head or leader and Macdonald is cut out forthe 
work. Mr. Barnes, being very ill, asked to be 
freed from re-election as chairman so that Mr. 
Macdorald’s election was unanimous, Mr. Brace 
was elected vice-chairman, Mr. Edwards having 
declined to accept on the ground of ill health. 

The King’s speech this year contained no real 
social reform proposals except the one dealing with 
insurance for invalidity and unemployment. When 
the Labor party a few ) ears ago proposed their un- 
employed bi)] they were Jaughed at and scc rned as 
being impractical. Two of their chief features have 
since been accepted in principle by the Government. 
The labor exchanges for the registration of the un- 
employed are in existence, and now the provision 
for some of the unemployed by a maintenance 
scheme is to be brought forward by the Goverw- 
ment itself and will most certainly become law 
with the help the Labor and Irish parties will give 
to it. There was no mention of mining legislation 
nor of payment of members nor of a bill to reverse 
the Osborne judgment in the King’s speech, but the 
officers of the parliamentary group were soon at the 
Government leaders and before the day was out 
gota promise tointrcduce mining legislation reform 
bills either to bring in a bill or give time for the 
Labor party’s trade union emendment bill to re- 
verse the Osborne judgment and to themselves 
either bring ina bill for pay ment of members or 
introduce it as they can do in the annual budget 
of estimates. The Labor party, whilst seeming to 
have no foothold inthe King’s speech, have there- 
fore scored materially, and the unity of the party 
is more pronounced than ever. 

British trade unions have lost a very good friend 
indeed by the death of the Right Hon. SirC. W. 
Dilke, M. P. for the coal mining district of the 
Forest of Dean. To him and tothe late Lady 
Dilke may be given the credit for many useful re- 
forms in esters and workshop law for the change 
that has come over the country about lead poisoning 
in the potteries and the poisoning that existed tm the 
match-making industry. For over twenty years 
they worked hand in hand for mining legislation 
reform, and,whilst not a labor man, Sir Charles was 
considered the unofficial adviser on parliamentary 
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matters to the trade union and labor groups in the 
House of Commons. He was the pioneer in the 
proposals that have ended in the adoption by Par- 
liament of a trades boards act. These boards have 
been formed in the chain and the clothing trade. 
Amongst the members of the workmen’s side of 
the clothing trades boards are Terence Flynn, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of 
Tailors; Mr. J. Young, the General Secretary of the 
Wholesale Clothiers’ Operatives’ Union; Mr. S. 
Clare, the General Secretary of the Jewish Tailors’ 
Trades Union, Leeds; Miss MacArthur, of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, and they are ex- 
pected to have their labors finished” and a price 
list fixed for certain sections of the trades in about 
four months. 

Sir Charles and Lady Dilke will be remembered 
by many of the fraternal delegates that have been 
over to our Trade Union Congress. One or other 
of them used to attend Congress as a visitor and 
during the week little luncheon parties would be 
held in the hotel where they stayed, and pro- 
grammes for social and industrial legislation 
were there often talked over. Sir Charles helped 
to draft the particular clause that is now in opera- 
tion in nearly all piecework occupations com 
pelling the person employing any one on piece- 
work to supply accurate particulars of the work 
to be done and the rate or scale of payment they 


are to be paid. In the textile trades this h 
stopped much swindling, and it has been appli: 
by administrative order since then to butt 
making, garment workers, steel weighers, a1 
many other sections of industry. The country 
poorer by his death. He was a Privy Council! 
and an ex-Cabinet minister, and was far ahead 
most of those who sit in high office of state. Tle 
trade unions will miss his help and guidance. 
Trade troubles are not as numerous, as I write, «s 
they have been. The miners’ troubles in Sout 
Wales are postponed, as the Miners’ Federation 
Great Britain have indicated they will subscribe 
$12,000 a week to the men’s maintenance, an: 
when this came to pass the employers’ side we 
more reasonable, and abnormal working places 
will be considered by the mining trade concili 
tion board and a man’s wages fixed, not by the b: 
luck of a bad working place, but by a minimum 
standard wage that he shall draw when he is in 
the bad ‘‘holes’’ or working places that are fair] 
common in the British pits. The engineering tra: 
troubles are practically over and some slight 
advances have been secured. Trade is good and 
looks like a boom time in shipping and enginee 
ing. The cotton trade is also looking up and a fe 
more mill companies are being talked about. Th 
clothing trades are brisk. There is the unfortunat 
seasonal play, but generally speaking it is good. 
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DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,494. 


District No. |.—Easterh. 


Oomprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Stuart Reid, John A. Flett, Jacob Taze- 
laar. 

District No. ll.—Middle. 
Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 


Organizers, J. D. Pierce, Hugh Frayne, H. L. Eichel- 
berger, Thos. H. Flynn, Arthur Hickland. 


District No. tl.—Southern. 


Oomprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Organizer, William E. Terry. 
District No. 1V.—Central. 
Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, 


Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 







Organizers, J. J. 
Wyatt 


Fitzpatrick, Emmet T. Flood, Oa 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. Vl.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


Organizer. M. Grant Hamilton. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 

Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 


Organizer, C. O. Young. 


Porto Rico, Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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Results in Oregon of Direct Legislation. 


in Oregon from citizens of other States, ask- 

ing for opinions as to the operation of the 
initiative and referendum in this State, that the 
undersigned have prepared the following state- 
ment to circulate as a general reply. It is intended 
to be a brief statement of the opinion of the signers 
of the results ae, not as an argument 
for or against any of the results, and it is especially 
to be understood that the signers of this letter 
were by no means united in supporting all, or 
perhaps any, of the measures adopted or rejected 
by the people. The adoption of the system of 
direct legislation in Oregon was not in any sense 
a class or partisan movement, and the vocation of 
the signers is given after their names to indicate 
that the continued support of the system comes 
from all classes within the State. 

PORTLAND, Oreg., December 17, 1910. 


S° MANY letters are received by public men 


The speedy, peaceful, and definite settlement of 
questions of public policy is the final test of the 
efficiency of any system of lawmaking. We sug- 
gest comparison of the results obtained in the 
past eight years under the Oregon system of di- 
rect legislation by the people, combined with rep- 
resentative lawmaking by the legislature, with 
the results for the same period in other States 
under an exclusively representative system of law- 
making by the legislature. Also, we have no 
doubt that the action of the Oregon legislature 
during that period has been at least equal in 
quality tothat of any other legislature of the United 
States. 

The following twenty-six important questions of 
public policy von to have been definitely settled 
by direct vote of the people of Oregon on sixty-four 
proposed laws and constitutional amendments, in 
the last four general elections: 

1. That they will not tolerate a return to any- 
thing like the convention method of making nomi- 
nations, but will retain their direct primary system 
until something better is offered. 

2. That they will enforce election by the legis- 
lature of that candidate for United States Senator 
in Congress who receives the highest number of 
the people’s votes. 

3. Complete prohibition of railroad passes for 
all persons except employes of the railroads. 

4. Abolition of the wer of city councils to 
give away public franchises. 

5. Abolition of the temptation and opportunity 
to buy or sell votes in the legislature. 

6. That the eer og of every city or town shall 
have power to make and amend their city charters 
on all local matters at their own pleasure, abso- 
lutely free from special acts by the legislature. 


7. That they will retain the initiative and ref- 


erendum in lawmaking. 

8. That they will have power to recall any 
elected public officer from constable to governor, 
including judges of the courts. 

9. That they approve the principle of election 


of members of the legislature by proportional rep- 
resentation, though they have not yet agreed on 
the method. 

10. That they will provide liberally by taxes 
for support of higher education in the State 
University. 

11. That they will maintain one efficient 
Normal School. At the same election they voted 
to abolish two others created by the legislature 
some years ago. 

12. That corporations having little or no tangi- 
ble property should pay a gross income and license 
tax. 

13. That the expenditures of any candidate for 
ublic office shall be limited to practically one- 
ourth of one year’s salary of the office he seeks. 

and the State will provide the greater part of the 
expense for publicity of the merits of candidates 
and of political parties. 

14. That edible fish, especially salmon, shall 
be conserved in the navigable rivers of the State. 

15. That measures of chiefly local interest will 
be rejected if submitted to the voters of the whole 
State. 

16. Abolition of the convention system of elect- 
ing delegates to national conventions, establishing 
direct election of such delegates by the voters of 
the great parties, and permitting expression by 
the voters of their choice for their party candidates 
for President and Vice-President. 

17. That three-fourths of a jury shall be able to 
render a verdict in all civil cases, and court pro- 
cedure shall be so simplified as to discourage ap- 
peals to the supreme court for delay, and new 
trials because of technical errors, if substantial 
justice has been obtained in the lower court. 

18. That they do not approve State wide pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of liquor. 

19. That they have established and will main- 
tain local option on the liquor question. 

20. That they require a reasonable measure of 
employers’ liability for workmen’s accidents. 

21. They have granted the people of each county 
power to exempt from all taxation any class or 
classes of property, subject to any general laws ap- 
proved by the people of the State. 

22. That no citizen shall be tried in a circuit 
court for crime unless accused by a grand jury. 

23. That general elections shall be held in No- 
vember when most other States vote, instead of in 
June. 

24. That the public credit shall not be used to 
aid, build or operate private or government rail- 
roads. 

25. That counties may issue bonds to build per- 
manent highways. 

26. That private schemes for looting the public 
treasury can not be worked by the initiative 
method. 

In obtaining these results at the four general 
elections since 1902, the people approved twenty- 
five measures by initiative petition, three 
measures enacted by the legislature against which 
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referendum petitions were filed, and three measures 
passed and submitted to the people by the legis- 
lature; at the same elections the people rejected 
twenty-three measures proposed by initiative peti- 
tions, three measures enacted by the legislature 
against which referendum petitions were filed, and 
seven measures passed and submitted to the people 
by the legislature. At the November election this 
year the people approved nine measures and re- 
jected twenty-three. In the past four elections 
they have approved twoand rejected four measures 
dealing with local option and the liquor question, 
and have rejected woman suffrage three times, 
all proposed by initiative petition. No special 
State election has been held to vote on measures, 
Such an election can be ordered only by the legis- 
lative assembly. 

The sixty four measures voted on have been 
supported or opposed by seventy-one different 
organizations of citizens. On some measures there 
was no organized effort for or against, and these 
were commionly rejected. No measure has been 
proposed attacking property rights, either of 
individuals or corporations. 

At the elections of 1908 and 1910, the Secretary 
of State was required to print and mail to every 
registered voter a pamphlet giving the full text of 
every measure to be voted on, with arguments 
submitted and paid for by those supporting and 
opposing the several measures. There were 128 
pages in the pamphiet of 1908 and 208 pages in 
that of 1910. 

The total cost to the State for postage, printing, 
binding and distribution of the pamphlet of thirty- 
two measures and arguments to every registered 
voter in the State in 1910 was less than 20 cents 
for each registered voter. The total cost to the 
State for the initiative and referendum in the past 
four elections on sixty-four measures was $47,610.61. 

The cost tothe seventy-one private organiza- 
tions for conducting their educational campaigns 
for and against the measures, spent almost wholly 
for postage, printing, and preparation of measures, 
is estimated at $125,000. 

The smallest vote cast in the eight years was 
70,726 on a local measure in 1908, being 63 per cent 
of the highest vote cast for any officer. The 
largest vote was 106,215 on State-wide prohibition 
in 1910, being 90 per cent of the vote cast for 
governor, which was the highest number of votes 
cast. 

The vote on measures has been generally intelli- 
gent, and the system is of great educational value. 
The official pamphlet of measures and arguments 
is carefully studied by a great many of the voters. 
The returns indicate that most of the electors do 
not vote on measures that they think they do not 
understand, though many in that case vote ‘‘No.”’ 
Many of the undersigned who have been members 
of the legislature, believe that the percentage of 
voters who carefully read every one of the thirty- 
two measures submitted at the recent election is 
fully as high as the percentage of members of the 
legislature who read every one of the five hundred 
to eight hundred bills they are called upon to vote 
for or against in the legislature. In what are called 
the slum districts and precincts the vote on 
measures is commonly a comparatively small per- 
centage of the vote for officers. No measure con- 
taining a ‘‘joker’’ has yet been approved by the 
people. 


The people are giving more and more attention 
to the measures submitted. Both the teachers and 
pupils in the public schools are taking an ever- 
increasing interest in public questions, and in 
studying the science of government. 

Control of the Government by party bosses and 
political machines is completely abolished. The 
power of undesirable political party organizations 
and the influence of partisan feeling with the 
voters grows less with each succeeding campaign. 

Population and wealth have flowed into Oregon 
during the past five years faster than ever before. 

Careful observers agree that the material de- 
velopment of the State has been much greater 
during the past five years than in the preceding 
twenty years. Respectfully submitted, 

L,. R. ALDERMAN, State Supt. of Public Instruction 
(elect), Salem. 

JONATHAN BOURNE, Jr., U. S. Senator, Senate 
Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

P. L. CAMPBELL, President University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 

A. M. CRAWFORD, Attorney-General, Salem. 

Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, U. S. Senator, Senate 
Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

C. H. CHAPMAN, Ex-President University of Ore- 
gon, Portland. 

H. H. Corey, Chief Clerk and Acting Secretary of 
State in the absence of Mr. Benson, Salem. 
WILL DALY, President Oregon State Federation of 

Labor, Portland. 

HENRY HAHN, President Wadhams 
Wholesale Grocers, Portland. 

C. S. JacKsoNn, Manager Journal Publishing Co. 
Portland. 

TuHOs. B. Kay, State Treasurer (elect), Salem. 

W. J. KERR, President Oregon Argricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis. 

WILL R. KING, Justice of the Supreme Court 
Salem. 

A. W. LAFFERTY, Representative in 
(elect), Portland. 

Tuos. A. MCBRIDE, Justice of the Supreme Court 
Salem. 

HENRY E. MCGINN, Judge of the Circuit Court 
(elect), Portland. 

E.S J. MCALLISTER, Attorney at Law, Portland 

F. A. Moor, Justice of the Supreme Court, Salem. 

W. P. Oxps, President Olds, Wortman & King 
Department Store, Portland. 

Gro. M. ORTON, Manager Multnomah Printing 
Co., Portland. 

B. LEE PAGET, Secretary Portland Trust Co. 
Portland. 

H. J. PARKISON, Managing Editor Portland Labo: 
Press, Portland. 

LUTE PEASE, Editor Pacific Monthly, Portland. 

W. T. SLATER, Justice of the Supreme Court 
Salem. 

BEN SELLING, Wholesale and Retail Clothing and 
Men’s Furnishings (President State Senate 
Portland. 

DANA SLEETH, Editor Daily News, Portland. 

C. E. SPENCE, Master Oregon State Grange, Carus 

H. W. STONE, General Secretary Y. M. C. A. 
Portland. 

W. S. U’REN, Attorney at Law, Oregon City. 

OswALD WEstT, Governor (elect), Salem. 

C. E. S. Woop, Attorney at Law, Portland. 
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WHAT OuR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


yuntry. * 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


heir vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


dnished in factory, mill, or mine. 


: The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from 
those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers, 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Billposters. 
Wm. McCarthy.—Our trade in good shape. 
State of employment very good. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—During January and 
February trade conditions are usually quiet in our 
line. We have increased wages in the following 
places: Danville, Belleville, and Mascoutah, III , 
from § to 8 per cent We also had slight in- 
crease in wages at Monmouth, Ill. Strike at 
Galesburg, IIl., is still on, but we look for early 
settlement. A new union has been formed in San 


Francisco. 
Carvers (Wood). 


Thos. J. Lodge.—State of employment fair in our 
line. After two weeks’ strike to abolish sub-con- 
tracting, eighteen of our members won and re- 
turned to work. We expended $450 in death ben- 
efits during the month. “4 


Cement Workers. 


Henry J. Uliner.—We have formed new unions 
in Pueblo, Colo.; Riverside, Cal.; Santa Cruz., Cal., 
and Kalispell, Mont. State of employment fair. 


Leather Workers. 


John J. Pfeiffer.—State of employment improv- 
ing. We formed new union in Fort Scott, Kans., 
during the month. The Saddlery Manufacturers’ 


Association is using every means at their command 
to disrupt eur organization. Our members are be- 
ing refused employment in association factories. 
We solicit the assistance of all organized workers 
in aiding us and building up our unions. We 
recently paid out $400 in death benefits and $525 
for sick and disabled members. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 
Chas. McCrory.— All our members steadily em- 
ployed and conditions slowly but surely im- 


proving. 
Molders. 

Victor Kleiber.—New unions have been formed 
in the northern and eastern sections of the 
country. Stove molders have obtained increase 
of 5 per cent. Our membership is now approxi- 
mately 50,000. 

Musicians. 

Owen Miller.—State of employment fair. Condi- 
tions are improving all along the line in our pro- 
fession. Our members contemplate asking for 
amendment to the alien contract labor law to make 
it apply to musicians imported under contract, 
The courts have always decided that the law does 
not apply to musicians because they are classed as 
artists. Being classed as artists does not pay rent 


‘nor buy food, however. New unions huve been 


formed at Little Falls and Devils Lake, N. Y. 
We have approximately about 50,000 members 
now. 
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Painters and Decorators. 


J. C. Skemp.—There is nothing of interest to re- 
port at this time in our trade. We paid out $5,250 
in death benefits recently; also $1,100 for sick and 
disabled members. Our total membership is now 


71,621. 
Railway Carmen. 


E. Wm. Weeks.—During the last quarter of 1910 
we organized twenty-five new unions throughout 
United States and Canada. Conditions are im- 
proving. We have secured improved wages, 
hours and working conditions in a number of 
instances. 

Slate and Tile Roofers. 


J. M. Gaviak.—Slight improvement is noticed 
in trade conditions. No strikes or troubles to 
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report. A new union was formed in Holyc<e, 
Mass., recently. 


Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer.—We have recently secured union 
agreements with two shops in Florence, Ala, 
These agreements provide for slight increase in 
day wages and in piece prices. A new union was 
recently formed in Jersey City, N. J. 


Tailors. 


E. J. Brais.—We have chartered ynions in the 
following places recently: Paducah, Ky.; los 
Angeles, Cal., and North Yakima, Wash. At 
this writing we have strike pending in Alton, I!]., 
with a demand for increased wages and resistance 
of the open shop. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Monterey.—A. lL. Matthis: 

The union sentiment is steadily growing in this 
section. Retail clerks, bakers, and bartenders are 
organizing. Organized laborin good shape. Em- 
ployment at this time is rather unsteady, however. 

San Diego.—S. C. Kelly: k 

Employment is pretty steady in this section. 
There are still some unions to be organized here 
and hope to reportthem soon. Have iron workers 
and sawmill workers’ unions under way. 


COLORADO. 


Grand Junction.—G. F. Parker: 

All unions here in flourishing condition. Union 
working card is required on nearly all jobs in this 
city. Horseshoers organized and expect to have 
every shop in line. 


FLORIDA. 


Miami.—Chas. F. Dermigny: 

Organized labor in fine shape. Every trade 
here organized. The unorganized workers are 
falling in line. Employment is steady. There is 
work for everybody. All trades work the eight- 
hour day. Thisis aneight-hour town. Thereare 
very few non-union men here. Merchants are 
stocking up on union-made goods. Plumbers’ 
union is active in pushing a resolution in city 
council requiring the regulation and license 
of plumbers. Plumbers, electricians, and machin- 
ists have organized recently. Cement workers are 
forming union. 

Orlando.—W. A. Beasly: 

Carpenters, masons,and plumbers’ unions in good 
shape. Employment is steady. Wages have been 
increased to 35 cents per hour. Plumbers organ- 
ized during the months. Hope to report the organ- 
ization of the clerks and electrical workers soon. 


St. Augustine.—John H. Pomar: 

Conditions are gradually improving. Employ- 
ment is steady. Wages are about same in all 
trades. We have had no strikes or lockouts. 
State Federation of Labor held very successful con- 
vention. Tinners are about to organize and hope 
to report plumbers’ union in the near future. 


GEORGIA. 


Rome.—W. A. Clinton. 

Condition of organized labor is very good. Work 
is steady. Plumbers and printers obtained in- 
creased wages without strike. The Georgia Fed- 
eration of Labor which will meet here in June will 
be of great aid to the movement here. 


IDAHO. 


Twin Falls.—E. C. Nims: 

At this time all work is slack. The union men 
have a shorter workday than the unorganized 
workers. Electro workers are organizing. 

Wallace.—D. H. D’ Long: 

Organized labor in good shape. The unions are 
increasing their membership. Carpenters have 
doubled their membership in the last two months 
Work is steady. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora.—Elmer A. Ford: 

Organized trades in fair shape, working the 
eight-hour day, and receiving fair wages. Con- 
ditions and wages of the unorganized workers are 
very poor. 

Belleville. —Edw. P. Baum: 

About 95 per cent of the workers here are or- 
ganized. Conditions are fair. Stove and range 
workers obtained increase of 5 per cent on piece- 
work and one cent per hour on day work, as we!! 
as other conditions. This was obtained without 
strike. Molders increased their wages 5 per cen! 

East St. Louis.—Jobhn F. O'Flaherty: 

Employment is fairly steady. Carriage workers 
gained intregsed wages through arbitration. 

Edwardsville.—Peter Dresch: 

Conditions of organized labor as regards wage 
and hours are far better for union men than fo 
the non-union workers. Work is fairly steady in a 
lines. Trades and labor council is booming a! 
union labels. 

Galesburg.—E. K. Brasel: 

Organized labor is far in advance of the unorgan 
ized workers. Carpenters and painters have ad 
vanced their wages. Carpenters now get 50 cent: 


mien 
nized 
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per hour and painters 45 cents per hour. Leather 
workers are about to organize. 

Glen Ellyn.—Wm. Laier: 

\rganized labor is forging to the front in this 
section. Eight new unions have been formed in 
the past eight months. Plumbers and painters of 
Wheaton organized recently and will have the fol- 
lowing scales in effect April first: Plumbers 50 
cents per hour, eight-hour day and Saturday half- 
holiday; painters 45 cents per hour, eight-hour 
day and Saturday half-holiday. 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

All trades organized here. City officials are all 
union men, Conditions are good. The miners’ 
qualification law was sustained by Supreme Court. 

Hillsboro.—J. W. Van Houten: 

Employment is very good in all lines of industry. 
Wages are satisfactory. We have had no strikes 
or troubles. Condition of labor is better here at 
this time than it has ever been. The Montgomery 
News Printing Co. has been organized and now 
uses the printers’ union label. Clerks have organ- 
ized recently and are gaining in membership. 

Olney.—Clem Fisher: 

All organized trades generally well employed. 
The shorter workday has been secured in a number 
of trades during the year. The unorganized work- 
ers are beginning to look to organization as their 
help. Retail clerks organized during the month. 
Have three new unions under way. 

Pinckneyville.—Wm. G. Sct wetzler: 

Conditions are fair. Nearly all organized trades 
are steadily employed. Bartenders and federal 
union are about to organize. 

Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Nearly all trades are well organized. Employ- 
ment has been steady, but building trades are 


working one-third time now. Machinists, boiler- . 


makers, blacksmiths, and machinists’ helpers have 
obtained increase in wages. The unions have 
taken active interest in politics and nominated 
union men on the Commission Form of Govern- 
ment ticket. Machinists’ helpers organized during 
the month. Moving picture machine operators 
are organizing. 

Taylorville.—Geo. King: 

Carpenters have reduced their workday from 
nine to eight and increased wages from 40 to 50 
cents per hour. Work is slack in all industries 
just now. 


INDIANA. 


Elkhart.—J. O. Vance: 

Laundry workers and teamsters are organizing. 
We hope to get the workers here better organized 
and raise the standard of wages which at this time 
is below normal. 

Frankfort.—J. A. Harrell: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. A number of laws favorable to labor, are 
before the legislature. Hope to report the organ- 
ization of the boilermakers and machinists next 
month, 

Goshen.—J. O. Mick: 

Conditions are fair, although business is a little 
quiet at this time. Musicians are organizing. 

Uuncie.—W. S. Porter: 

Factories are running full time and there is good 
demand for men in that line of work. Building 


trades are slack during the winter months. Un- 
organized workers work from 10 to 20 cents per 
hour less than the union scales. 


Peru.—Frederic Felix: 

From every point of view organized labor has 
satisfactory conditions. Work is steady. Union 
men enjoy superior conditions over the unorgan- 
ized. Pipe-fitters are forming union. 

Rochester.—Boyd Bidwell: 

Structural iron workers, retail clerks, and cement 
workers are talking of organizing. Painters ob- 
tained advance of § cents to take effect March 15th. 
Prospects bright for steady employment during the 
coming season. 


IOWA. 


Centerville. —R. King: 

Considering the season of the year, work has 
been steady. Organized labor in good shape. 
Teamsters formed union recently. Have unions 
of printers and clerks under way. 

Muscatine.—John C. Nietzel: 

Condition of organized labor very good at present 
time. On the other hand, the condition of un- 
organized workers is poor, owing to the wage re- 
ductions which they were unable to resist. All 
organized labor steadily employed. Button work- 
ers’ union is growing rapidly. 

Oskaloosa.—John J. Cruden: 

Teamsters, telephone girls, and clerks are talk- 
ing organization. Nearly all organized trades in 
good shape. The union labels are being adver- 
tised in the various moving picture shows in the 
city. 

Water loo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Organized labor in good shape. In spite of the 
cold weather, the buildiug trades are fairly well 
employed. Garment workers organized recently, 
Agitation for the union label is continued. 


KANSAS. 


Coffeyville.—G. Leslie Callard: 

Central labor union was formed during the 
month. Steam engineers organized recently. 
Teamsters, cooks, waiters, and laundry workers 
are organizing. Most men employed steadily at 
good wages. A newspaper in the interest of the 
working people is about to be published. The 
mayor Of the city issued notice that the printers’ 
union label will be required on all city printing. 

Goodland.—Fred W. Eaton: 

All organized trades in fine shape. There are few 
unorganized trades here. Work is steady. Have 
unions of railroad laborers at Fairbury, Nebr., and 
railroad laborers at Limon, Colo., under way. 

Independence.—W. W. Roach: 

Organized labor in fair shape and pretty steadily 
employed. Stonemasons, teamsters, hodcarriers, 

arment workers, and cement workers are organ- 


izing. 
KENTUCKY. 


Louisville.—Peter Campbell: 

Employment is fairly steady here. Conditions 
for the unorganized workers are very poor, and 
they receive about 50 cents to $1 less per day than 
the union scale. The unorganized iron workers 
and hoisting engineers receive less than $3 per 
day, while the union men get $5 per day, Barbers 
are on strike for increased wage scale. The smaller 
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shops have conceded the demands, but several 
large shops are yet holding out. Electrical work- 
ers and steamfitters have formed unions. Tile 
layers are organizing. Kentucky State Federation 
of Labor recently concluded the most successful 
and harmonious convention of its history. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orileans.—Henry J. Dauenhauer and J. 
Stadier: 

Through the efforts of the building trades de- 
partment hére, organizers have been sent here from 
the following trades: Electrical workers, bridge 
and structural iron workers, operative plasterers, 
hodcarriers and building laborers, plumbers, 
asbestos workers, sheet metal workers, painters, 
and lathers. Through the concerted efforts of these 
organizers, we hope to see great organization 


work done. 
MAINE, 


Portland.—H. i. McKinley: 

Itis gratifying to report the success of the efforts 
of Organizer Frank McCarthy, who spent several 
days here in the interest of the unions. Organizer 
McCarthy’s convincing and logical presentation of 
facts before the mass meeting held by the Central 
Labor Union inspired all to hope for greater 
achievements in the future. There has been 
marked increase in attendance at Central Labor 
Union meetings since the mass meeting. 

Rumford Falls.—Ed. Sheehan: 

Union men here work the eight and nine hour 
day while the unorganized workers have a work- 
day of thirteen hours. Their wages are corre- 


spondingly low. A central labor union was 
organized during the month. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bridgewater.—Wm. H. Swift: 

Considering the winter season, work is fairly 
steady in all lines. Organized carpenters obtained 
increase in wages to go into effect May first. 
They also reduced their workday from forty-eight 
hours per week to forty- four-hour week. The un- 
organized workers are poorly paid. Boot and shoe 
workers’ union has a membership of 600 now. 
Painters and laborers are organizing. 

Cambridge.—Harry W. Joel: 

All unions are steadily gaining in membership. 
Conditions are good. Union men have eight hour 
day and Saturday half-holiday the year around. 

Fitchburg.—Richard E. Anderson: 

Organized trades working full time. Thecotton 
mills are not running full time. Bricklayers will 
secure increase of 5 cents on the hour March first. 
This makes their scale 60 centS per hour. Build- 
ing trades council is being organized. Latbers and 
roofers are organizing. 

Haverhill.—l. M. Scates: 

Organized labor making steady progress. The 
shoe trade operatives are pretty generally em- 

loyed at this time. Building trades extra good 
or theseason. Slight gains as to wages have been 
made in shoe industry, through the board of arbi- 
tration. Painters and horseshoers organized dur- 
ing the month. Cooks and waiters and meat cut- 
ters are reorganizing. 
Holyoke.—Thos. J. Durnin: 
Organized labor in fair shape, although work is 









not very plentiful during the winter. Bartenders 
of this city have improved their wage scale and 
working hours from $15 to $18 a week of fifty-five 
hours instead of sixty-five hoursa week. Cooks 
and waiters of Lowell, Mass., and New Haven. 
Conn., are organizing. 

Lenoxdale,—James Roche: 

Labor is well organized here. Conditions good. 
Wages increased about 10 per cent during the past 
year. No strikes or troubles to report. We 
plentiful for good mechanics. 

Malden.—J. G. Cogill: 

State of employment fair inthis section. Ninety- 
five per cent of the carpenters here are organized 
Have one new union under way. 

New Bedford.—Thomas B. Ryan: 

Conditions of organized iabor fair. Employment 
fairly steady in building trades. Bricklayers have 
been receiving 60 cents per hour since last Sep- 
tember. Carpenters are getting 41 and 45 cents 
per hour. Stationary firemen formed union during 
the month. Have building trades council under 
way. 

North Abington.—W. P. Mackey: 

Shoe workers, barbers, painters, and carpenters 
are all organized. Work is steady. Several in 
dustries have obtained increased wages through 
the State board of arbitration. 

Prides Crossing.—Geo. P. Coburn: 

Carpenters of Ipswich have organized with a 
membership of seventy. Have other unions under 
way. 

Winchester.—E. A. Goggin: 

Conditions are fair. State of employment quiet 
at this time. Have plumibers’ union under way 
and hope to organize printers and marble workers 


also. 
MICHIGAN. 


Battle Creek. —P. S. Olewiler: 

Organized labor in fair shape. The Michigan 
Carton Company employes recently obtained in- 
creased wages and reduced their workday from 
ten toeight. This shop is union shop and they 
use the allied label. Pressmen and feeders are 
organizing. 

Jackson.—O. E. Reaves: 

Organized labor holding its own. 
trades are somewhat dull at thistime. Unorgan- 
ized automobile factories were running with 
about one fourth of their force until the first of 
February. Several labor measures are before the 
State legislature. 

Kalamazoo.—E. H. Ellis: 

There are a great many unorganized workers 
out of work at this time. Great suffering is re- 
ported among the unorganized foreigners who 
were brought here by the railroads for a few 
weeks work and then laid off. 


MISSOURI. 


Bonne Terre.—S. W. McKay: 
Organized labor in fair shape. Railroad shops 
have secured increase in wages without strike. 


MONTANA. 


Great Falls.—D, E. Waldie: 
The unions are making steady progress. A 
number of men are unemployed on account of 
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weather conditions at thistime. Central body has 
been formed. Engineers, street-car men, and 
cooks and waiters are organizing. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Paterson.—James Matthews: 

Building trades are dull at this time of the year, 
but the silk factories are running fulltime. An 
employers’ liability act and a compensation bill 
are before the legislature, Teamsters, retail clerks, 
and central body have been organized at Passaic. 


NEW YORK. 


Auburn,—Jas. C. Carroll: 

Organized labor is holding itsown, Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. Meat cutters received 12% 
per cent increase in wages without trouble. Car- 
penters will try to secure $3.25 aday. Have three 
new unions under way. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Organized labor in first-class shape. Union men 
are steadily employed. Hope to organize bar- 
tenders, metal workers, and knit goods workers 
soon. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

A number of unions report increased member- 
ship. There are very few unorganized trades here. 
Condition of organized labor good. 

Ogdensburg.—Wm. H. Lymburn: 

Organized labor in very good condition in this 
city. Wages have increased 40 per cent in the last 
three years. Employment is fairly steady. Un- 
organized labor has no show here. Blacksmiths 
and street-car employes are organizing. 

oughkeepsie —John Bradley: 

We expect a very successful year, especially in 
the building line. Several new industries giving 
employment to mechanics will be brought to this 
city. Organized labor in good shape. Woman's 
label league is doing good work. Have two new 
unions under way. 

Ticonderoga.—Forest Munger: 

All trades are fairly well employed considering 
the season. Barbers organized a short time ago. 
Organized labor in fair shape. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati.—Frank L. Rist: 

The unions of this city are holding agitation 
meetings every Sunday at Workmen’s Hall for 
the purpose of strengthening organizations and 
building up new unions. Boxmakers gained in- 
crease of 15 per cent in wages after strike of one 
day’s duration. Iron molders’ union signed con- 
tract with Maysville Foundry and Machine Co., 
which gives the molders an increase of 75 cents 
per day. This was gained without strike. Brewery 
laborers have organized with good membership 
and have bright prospects. 

Lorain.—C. E. Haury: 

All unions report increased membership. Work 
is steady. Stationary firemen formed union re- 
cently. There is increasing demand for the union 
labels. 

Middletown.—H. W. Naegele: 

Every trade here is busy. This is especially 
true of the building trades. The tobacco trust 
has cut wages 10 per cent for the unorganized 
tobacco workers. A member of the carpenters’ 


union has been appointed chief of the fire depart- 
ment of this city. The Legislative League is tak- 
ing active part in pushing several bills, especially 
the Tou Velle bill on printing Government en- 
velopes. Delegates to the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil report increased membership in the following 
trades: Plumbers, machinists, metal polishers, and 
iron workers. Plasterers also report marked in- 
crease in membership. 

Wellsville.—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized trades work eight-hour day while the 
unorganized work ten hours per day. So far thr 

tters and carpenters are the only trades orgar 
ized except the railroad men. I find some diffi- 
culty in organizing the trades as there are few 
trades in which there is sufficient number of men 
to form local union. 


OREGON. 


Klamath Falis.—C. B. Rector: 

We have the eight-hour day pretty well estab- 
lished and expect slight advance in wages in the 
spring. Plumbers organized recently. Hope to 
get the painters and electricans’ union under way 
soon. 

Medford.—Frank W. Cotterill: 

This is a newly unionized city. The prospects for 
various organizations here are good. At present 
we have only nine or ten unions, but conditions 
are fair. Cooks, waiters, and central labor union 
organized recently. Have unions of cement work- 
ers, clerks, teamsters, musicians, laundry workers, 
laborers, and bakers under way. The unions are 
gaining good foothold here. At present some of 
the organizations are bargaining for higher min- 
imum wage rates. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Chandler.—J. Henry Shields: 

Work is steady for organized trades. Printers 
raised their scale $1 a week on a two-year contract. 
We are doing all we canto promote the union 
labels. 

Enid.—Julius Pieh: 

Work has been scarce this winter, but neverthe- 
less, the unions have held their own as to wages 
and hours. Laundry workers, plasterers, and car- 
riage workers are organizing. 

Oklahoma City.—D. F. Harrington: 

Conditions will be ripe for a number of new 
unions this coming season. Most of the union 
men have the eight and nine hour workday. Re- 
tail clerks formed union recently. 


Okmulgee.—G. 1. Hunter: 

All organized trades in good shape, excepting 
the unskilled laborers, who, on account a the 
scarcity of work in their line, are in poor shape. 
The unskilled white laborers capnelonl Gadieer the 
month, and are gaining in membership. 

Shawnee.—C. Tullis: 

Organized labor has already completed eight 
contracts with employers for 1911, without friction 
or any trouble whatever. Progress is noticed in 
every instance. Union men are preferred over the 
unorganized workers. Employment fair, although 
building trades have not been very busy during 
the winter months. Legislation in the State legis- 
lature is closely watched by our legislative com- 
mittee which is active at all times in the interest 
of the workers. 
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Thomas.—H. A. Ward: 

Have prospects of organizing the carpenters, 
barbers, and laborers. The union men get 25 cents 
per day more than the non-union men. Employ- 
ment has been unsteady on account of bad weather. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Altoona.—J. H. Imler: 

Organized trades have good conditions. There 
is decided improvements in working conditions 
and slight increase in wages. Electrical workers 
organized recently and now have a membership of 
124. It is only question of a short time, before 
this local will have every electrical worker in its 
fold. Have three new unions under way. 

Philadelphia.—Wwm. J. Boyle: 

Organized labor is making rapid progress. Car- 
penters and painters have won several concessions 
without strike. Metal polishers and brass workers 
are winning their strike for higher wages and 
better working conditions. 

South Perkasie.—Geo. Trumbone: 

Cigarmaking is the principal industry here, and 
with the thorough organization of the industry, we 
hope to get greater results. We have secured in- 
crease of 50 cents per thousand in most cases with- 
out strike. We can now purchase union-labeled 
clothing and shoes in this city. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Huron.—H. J. Finney: 

We now have central body with ten unions 
affiliated. Employment is steady for mechanics. 
Cooks and waiters are organizing. * 


TENNESSEE. 


Jackson.—S. H. Laws: 

Generally speaking, condition of organized 
labor is good, Unorganized workers, however, 
have poor pay and long hours. Carpenters ob- 
tained increase from 30 cents an hour to 40 cents 
an hour and the eight-hour day without strike. 

Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Condition of organized labor is decidedly better 
than thecondition of the unorganized. Chauffeurs 
have formed union. 

Nashville.—Albert E. Hill: 

Garment workers added 250 members to their 
organization at its last meeting. Good work is 
done for all union labels. Mailers have organ- 
ized union. 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont,—R. S. Greer: 

All organized labor in fair shape, but the unor- 
ganized are in poor shape and forced to take 
whatever is offered them. Employment is steady. 
Several labor measures are before the legislature. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: : 

Wages and hours are good for union men. Have 
prospects of organizing blacksmiths’ union. We 
are urging representatives at the legislature to pass 
the bill which requires the labeling of convict-made 
goods as such. 

Corsicana.—C. F. Barnes: 

All organized trades are working full time, and 
at good wages. Every contractor in the city em- 
ploys none but union labor. We have no non- 
union carpenters in this city. All union men work 
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the eight-hour day. 
eight-hour law in the State. 
workers under way. 

Corpus Christi.—Henry W. Rabe: 

The organized workers here are doing fairly well, 
but there are a good many unorganized workcrs to 
contend with and conditions could be improved 
upon. Carpenters recently secured the eight-hour 
day and increased wages 5 cents per hour without 
strike. 

Dallas.—R. H. Campbell: 

Dallas has been enjoying an era of properity; 
that is to say, there have been comparatively few 


We hope to get a uni 
Have sheet 


unemployed. A great amount of public work has 
been going on but has most been completed. The 
hours and wages of the unorganized have heen 


away below the standard, in most all cases labor- 
ers are working ten hours and no extra pay for 
overtime. Since my last report the art glass work- 
ers have organized. The stereotypers and electro- 
typers have received an increase in their wages of 
$2 per week without a contest. The legislature is 
about to meet and we are making an effort to have 
the city judge and the city attorney made elective 
offices. Also to have a legislative board of alder- 
men who will have nothing but a legislative func- 
tion to perform and that will remove from the 
administrative and executive commissioners that 
function. Then we will have a more representa- 
tive and democratic form of government which 
the workers are in sore need of. Conditions in all 
organized trades are good; that is to say, nearly all 
demands have been settled upon the basis of the de- 
mand. Work of all kinds, except that of unskilled 
labor, continues to be slack owing to the fact there 
is little water for any building or construction 
work. All water used in this city has to be hauled 
by wagons, except in the business section; each 
consumer’s water being cut off at the curb. Because 
the city commissioners refuse by neglect to enact 
an ordinance requiring all wires to be placed under 
ground in the fire limits the ordinance has been 
drawn and will be placed up to the people on the 
referendum vote to be voted upon at the next 
regular election in April. Child labor laws have 
been vigorously enforced by our State labor com- 
missioner. A compulsory education bill wil! be 
introduced in the session of the legislature now in 
session at Austin. There will also be a bill intro- 
duced compelling all persons, companies or cor- 
porations to equip their cars with vestibules to 
shield the motormen from the weather. There was 
such a law previously enacted, but it was held 


unconstitutional. This will cover the defects in 
the original bill. 

Denison.—B. F. Shearod: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employ- 


ment fairly steady. Truck builders of Palestine 
have formed union. Have union of boilermakers 
under way at Palestine. 

Galveston.—Anthony B. Day: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. There are few unorganized workers here. 
We are trying to add the initiative, referendum and 
recall, as amendment to the city charter. Am or- 
ganizing the laundry workers and the garment 
workers, 

Palestine. —Edward M. Ware: 

Condition of all organized trades fairly good. 
Wages are good. All organized trades, with but 
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few exceptions, have working contracts. Unor- 
ganized workers have steady employment, but 
their wages are much lower than the union scales. 
The nine-hour day has been secured in all mechan- 
ical departments of the railroad here. Plumbers, 
meat cutters, hack drivers, hotel and restaurant 
employes, and laundry workers are organizing. 

Quanah,.—R. F. Southall: 

Condition of organized labor good. Unorgan- 
ized workers receive lower wages and work longer 
hours than the union men. Broommakers are or- 
ganizing. 

San Antonio.—Wwm. L. Hoefgen: 

Employment has been irregular during the winter 
mouths. A number of men out of work. Prospects 
in building lines are good for the spring season. 
Electricians received 50 cents a day increase after 
one day’s strike. Steam engineers and icemen 
have organized unions during the month. 

Texarkana.—W. H. Von Tierck: 

Glass workers organized recently. Telegraphers 
are likely to organize. Carpenters recently se- 
cured the eight-hour day at 45 cents per hour. 


Wichita Falls.—C. B. McConnell: 

State of employment quiet at this time. The 
organized workers are reaping rewards from their 
efforts. Bartenders organized during the month. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Unskilled laborers have been fairly well em- 
ployed, working eight and nine hour day. Very 
few work the ten-hour day any more. Condition 
of organized labor has been much improved during 
the year. Wages increased slightly. We have 


bright prospects for plenty of work in the building 
industries this spring. Several labor laws are before 
the State legislature. 


WASHINGTON. 


Centralia.—J. W. Leftwich: 

Organized union of painters, and hope to have 
plasterers’ union under way soon. 

North Yakima.—J. B. Lagasa: 

Organized trades are doing fairly well. Work is 
pretty steady. Tailors organized recently and 
butchers and clerks are organizing. 

Raymond.—Dan Peterson: 

The men who have organized are enjoying far 
better conditions than the unorganized workers. 
Federal union was organized during the month. 
Have another federal union under way at South 
Bend, Wash. 

Seattle.—Bob Hesketh: 

The annual session of the Washington State 
Federation of Labor held at Olympia during 
January was the most successful in its history; 
over 300 delegates in attendance. Every one 
worked in harmony. The eight-hour law for 
women workers, employers’ compensation act, and 
other legislation for the workers’ benefit are now 
before the State legislature with hopes for favor- 
able action. Notwithstanding considerable oppo- 
sition, we are making good progress. New unions 
are being formed in different parts of the State. 

Tacoma.—Charles Perry Taylor: 

I made visits to Raymond, Vancouver, Buckley, 
Wilkeson and Wenatchee during December. In 
Raymond found laundry workers and barbers’ 
unions being organized and in Vancouver carpen- 


ters and barbers. In Wenatchee printers, lathers, 
and plasterers were organized in December. Ex- 
pect to organize pressmen, barbers, and a trades 
council in Wenatchee. Work in all lines in Wash- 
ington is very dull, but aside from the strikes of 
electricians (outside linemen) and machinists for 
a shorter workday, all trades are in good condition 
and no other industrial difficulties pending. Strike 
of unorganized street-car men beganin Everett 
New Year’s Day for wages current in nearby 
cities. About twenty men involved. Sentiment 
of the community with the men. Everybody 
wears a “I Walk’’ sign in his hat. 

Walla Walla.—Marion E. Crosson: 

Organized labor in first-class shape. Organized 
labor has improved conditions without strike. 
The skilled workers are pretty well organized and 
receive wages far above the unorganized in com- 
parison. Hope to report organization of the team- 
sters soon. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Clarksburg.—E. R. Coffman: 

Organized labor steadily growing and is always 
in demand. Work is steady. Carpenters will en- 
force the eight-hour day April first. All con- 
tractors seem favorable to the demand for the 
shorter workday. Tailors have formed union. 


Parkersburg.—Thomas Maloney: 

Condition of organized labor better than it has 
been for years. Employment steady for all work- 
ers. Machinists strike has been settled. Carpen- 
ters and painters organized recently. Motormen, 
and conductors, and butcher workers are about to 
organize. 


WISCONSIN. 


La Crosse.—John A. Rae: 

The union men have better hours, higher wages, 
and more sanitary conditions than the unorgan- 
ized. Work has been slack in most lines during 
the winter. Have several new unions under way. 

Oshkosh.—S. Leroy Sanders: 

Organized trades doing fairly well. Stage em- 
ployes secured raise of 25 per cent withont strike. 
Wood workers are about to organize. 

Generally speaking, conditions of labor fair. 
Employment fairly steady and we look for im- 
provement with the approach of spring. Contin- 
ued demand for the union labels. 

The above is summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 


Alabama: 
Jas. H. Deason, West Blockton. 


Arkansas: 
B. C. Meyatt, Pine Bluff. 


Connecticut: 
Jos. L. Merchant, Wallingford. 


Georgia: 
R. R. Cone, La Grange. 


’ Lllinots: 
Gus Knies, Breese. 
R. Bohrman, Carlinville. 
E. T. Davies, Carrier Mills. 
John T. Skinner, Marissa. 
Jos. W. Rizzie, Staunton. 
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Kansas: 
C. D. Monger, Atchison. 
G. O. Norris, Blue Rapids. 


Massachusetts: 
H. N. Morse, Leominster. 


Missouri: 

A. W. Hood, Chillicothe. 
Mississippi: 

Geo. F. Hull, McComb. 
New Hampshire: 

Albert M. Lavigne, Lebanon. 
New York: 


Wm, A. McCabe, Albany. 
Thos. J. Crowley, Little Falls. 
A. M. Phillips, Middletown. 
Frank Wright, Walden. 


Ohio; 
Michael Goldsmith, Cleveland. 
J. P. Duffy, East Liverpool. 


George H. Allcorn, East Palestine. 
H. C. Winnes, Fremont. 
Wm. F. Debold, Marietta. 


Oklahoma: 
J. F. Nighswonger, Alva. 
A. W. Bennett, Chickasha. 
D. S. O’Leary, South McAlester. 


Pennsylvania: 
D. S. Smith, Akron. 
Frank Gross, Axe Mann. 
H. W. Cope, Berwick. 
Wm. Slaybecker, Easton. 
W. G. Allen, Greensburg. 
S. M. F. Glover, Pottsville. 
Jere Brennan, Pottsville. 
H. I. Diehl, Spring City. 
F, A. Burdick, Uniondale. 


Wisconsin: 
Jos. Koenig, Fond du Lac. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA, = 


Berlin, Ont.—Otto Zimmer: 

Employment has been steady for mill and 
factory industries, but outside employment slack. 
The non-union cigarmakers and printers work two 
hours more per day than the union men in the 
same industries. It is reported that the unorgan- 
ized leather workers in tanneries workfor $1 and 
$1.25 per day. Conditions are being investigated. 
Painters and decorators are likely to organize. 


Carleton Place, Ont.—W. J. Hammond: 

Employment generally steady in this city. A 
central labor union will be formed in the near 
future. 


Edmonton, Alberta.—J. W. Morley: 

Condition of organized labor gradually improv- 
ing. Building trades had record-breaking season 
during 1910, but at this time is quiet, owing tothe 
season. Cooks and waiters organized and machin- 
ists helpers are organizing. 


Halifax, N. S.—Edward Brunt: 

All the unions are recognized by the employers. 
Typographical union increased wages $3 per week 
without strike. This increase was arbitrated. 


Lethbridge, Alberta.—James M. Ritchie: 
There has been steady fncrease in the ranks of 
the miners. They have had steady work this 


winter, but building trades were slack. The retail 
clerks’ union especially is doing good work for the 
union labels. Hotel employes are organizing 

Moncton, N. B.—J. C. Merrill: 

Union men receive much more consideration 
than non-unionists. Work is steady in all lines. 
Engineers and firemen on the Inter-Colonial Rail- 
road received 7% per cent increase in wages, 
January first. A railway unions federation is 
likely to be formed. 

Port Hope, Ont.—C. McElroy: 

Employment fairly good in all lines. Iron 
molders obtained increase from $2.50 to $2.75 per 
day and a satisfactory adjustment of piecework, 
without trouble. 


Quebec, Que.—M. Walsh: 

Painters, decorators, and paperhangers, and the 
tobacco workers are organizing. Work is plentiful 
in the printing trades owing to the sitting of the 
Provincial Parliament in this city, but dull in 


other trades. 
CANAL ZONE, 


Culebra.—Francis J. Week: 

The wages for mechanics in the Government, 
organized or unorganized, are 65 cents per hour. 
Unskilled laborers are not organized, their wages 
range from 10 cents to 20 cents per hour. Electrical 
workers are organizing. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1911. 


May 1, New York, N. Y., United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America. 

May 1, Chicago, Ill., International Union of 
Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 

May —, Canton, Ohio, Tin Plate Workers’ In- 
ternational Protective Association. 

May 2, Canton, Ohio, Amalgamated Association 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

May 8, Atlanta, Ga., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 8, Boston, Mass., Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

May 8, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, The Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 

May 8, New York, N. Y., United Hatters of 
North America. 

May 15, St. Paul, Minn., Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 

May 27, New York City, N. Y., International 
Print Cutters’ Association of America, 

June 5, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Associa- 
tion of Steam, Hot Water and Power Pipe Fitters 
and Helpers. 

June 19, St. Paul, Minn., Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union. 

June 19, Rogerville, Tenn., International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 4, , Amalgamated Leather Workers’ 
Union of America. 

July 9, Toledo, Ohio, International Longshore- 
men’s Association. 

July 10, Columbus, Ohio, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 10, International Jewelry Workers’ 
Union. 

July 10, Toronto, Ont., Canada, Piano, Organ 
and Musical Instrument Workers’ International 
Union of America. 

July 10, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Theatrical Stage 
Employes’ International Alliance. 

July 15, Springfield, Mass., American Wire 
Weavers’ Protective Association. 

July 17, Boston, Mass., Internationai Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union. 








Probably August —-, York, Pa., National Asso- 
ciation Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the 
United States. 

August —, Boston, Mass., Metal Polishers, Buf- 
fers, Platers and Brass Workers’ International 
Union of North America. 

August 7, Niagara Falls, N. Y., United Powder 
and High Explosive Workers of America. 

August 7, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

August 8, Milwaukee, Wis., Glove Workers’ 
Union of America. 

August 8, Milwaukee, Wis., International Broth- 
erhood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 14, San Francisco} Cal., International 
Typographica] Union. 

September 5-9, Detroit, Mich., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 11, St. Joseph, Mo., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 

September 11, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 11, Belleville, Ill., International 
Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 

September 12, Chicago, Ill., American Brother- 
h of Cement Workers. 

September 13, Kansas City, Mo., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America. 

September 14, Boston, Mass., International Spin- 
ners’ Union. 

September 18, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Association Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

Third week in September (place not yet decided), 
International Union of Travelers’ Goods and 
Leather Novelty Workers. 

September 25, Scranton, Pa., International Hod- 
carriers aud Building Laborers’ International 
Union of America. 

October 2, Atlanta, Ga., International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 


October 17, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 


November 13, Atlanta, Ga., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
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A. F. OF L. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


[The following is an abstract of the minutes of the 
E.C. meeting. It contains decisions only on some of 
the most important matters coming be fore the meet- 
ing. 

The numbers given below 
by which they were known at 
Convention. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 16-27, 

On the communication from a Government clerk, 
relative to the grievances of the Government clerks, 
suggesting that the Federation endeavor to secure the 
enactment of a law fixing the hours of Government 
clerks and pay for overtime, it was moved and adopted 
that it be referred to President Gompers to do what 
he can in the interest of the Government clerks. 

On the deposition of John F. Essex, a postal clerk, 
filed by the National Federation of Post-office Clerks, 
alleging that his dismissal! from the postal service was 
illegal and unwarranted, it was moved and adopted 
that it be referred to the Civil Service Commission. 

Resolutions Nos. 44 and 86, relative to organizing 
unskilled and migratory labor, were on motion re- 
ferred to President Gompers for the purpose of obtain- 
ing all the information possible relative to this class 
of labor, and to suggest to the unionists of the Pacific 
Coast that they exert their best efforts to bring about 
the organization of migratory labor. President Gom- 
pers was also directed to submit a report from time to 
time to the Executive Council on the progress made. 


MEETING 


to resolutions are those 
the St. Louis A. F. of L. 


1911. 


It was moved and adopted that articles in the name 
of the E.C. be published in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST against high initiation fees. 


On Resolution No. 
a bureau of 


15, relative to the establishn 
information to furnish a weekly 
without cost, to all publications officially indo 
the American Federation of Labor and at 
bodies, which was referred to the E. C. by the co 
tion with the recommendation that at the « 
opportunity the issuance of news letters be inst 
by the E. C., it was moved and adopted that th 
ter be referred to President Gompers and Sec 
Morrison to carry into effect. 
Resolved, That when the Federal 
missions Bill is introduced 
gether with the action of the 
vention and together with 
lar form toall unions in the 
them to petition 
Senators 
the 


Immigre atiol 
in Congress, the 
Toronto A. F. of I 
comment be sent in 
United States, requs 
their respective Representati, 
in the U. S. Congress to favor and v« 
enactment of the bill. 

On Resolution No. 49, directing the E.C. to ir 
gate theaffairs of the International Unionof Flo 
Cereal Mill Employes, and if conditions justified 
revoke the charter of the International Unio: 
issue new charters to the remaining local 
direct with the A. F. of L. it was moved and ad 
that the matter be referred to President Gompe« 
Secretary Morrison to carry the action of the 
vention into effect with the power to withdraw 
ter of the international and issue charters t 
local unions of the International Union of Flo 
Cereal Mill Employes direct from the A.F. of I 
out cost. 


On Resolutions Nos, 62 and 67, relating to the cx 
versy between the Bakery and Confectionery Wor 
International Union of America and the Am« 
Baking Company, upon which the convention dir: 
that the A. F.of L. issue a circular letter to all affili 
unions requesting them to assist the Bakery and ‘ 
fectionery Workers’ International Union in this 
pute, and, further, that a committee be appointed 
the purpose of investigating the firm in St. | 
with the representatives of the Bakery and Co 
tionery Workers’ International Union for the pur 
of endeavoring to settle the controversy, it was m 
and adopted that the matter be referre d to Presi 
Gompers and Secretary Morrison to carry into 
the instructions of the convention. 

On Resolution No. 4, relative to the dispute of 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Internati 
Union with the McKinney Bread Company, of 
Louis, Mo., on which the convention recommen 
that the matter be referred to the E.C. with the 
gestion that, if possible, the firm be interviewed 
mediately following the adjournment of the con 
tion, it was moved and adopted that the matte 
referred to President Gompers and Secretary M« 
son to the end of carrying out the purpose of the 
ommendation of the convention, namely, the 
justment of the dispute with the McKinney B: 
Company. 

On Resolution No. 76, relating to the influ 
Mexican labor into the southwestern States, i 
moved and adopted that it be referred to Presi 
Gompers and Secretary Morrison to take up with 
proper authorities for the purpose of bringing a 
some relief. 

Upon the application of the Western Federatio 
Miners for charter, the E. C. had the subject befo1 
by the following instructions of the St. Louis Cony 
tion of the A. F. of L.: 

“That the whole question at issue be referred to 
E. C., with instructions to try to bring about an a 

cable adjustment, to the end that the Western Fed: 
tion of Miners may obtainac harter withoutoverrid 
the principles of the A. F. of L. 

Having in mind the declaration of the Western I 
eration of Miners and the United Mine Worke! 
America favoring the formation ofa Mining Der 
ment under the jurisdiction of the A. F.of L., we ! 
ize the great advantage such a department would 
to the workers in the coal and metalliferous indust! 
as wellas the great contribution toward an impe 
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ganization and solidarity for the uplift of all the 
cers. 
er comprehensive correspondence and extended 
erences with representatives of all the organiza- 
s in interest, the E. C., having in mind the state- 
ts made to the St. Louis Convention of the A. F. 
. and to the E. C. by the representatives of the 
tern Federation of Miners, which were substan- 
that the Western Federation of Miners had for 
s not interfered with mechanical workers not 
ibers of the Western Federation of Miners and 
were members of international unions, and that 
‘ould see no reason for such interference in the 
re, urges that the policy of the Western Federa- 
of Miners as indicated by the declaration of its 
esentatives and herein stated will be continued, 
and directs: 
ata charter be issued tothe Western Federation 
of Miners on the basis of the jurisdiction of the United 
M Workers of America. It was found that there 
some difference between the coal mining and the 
‘al mining organizations in respect tothe organi- 
onand employment of machinists which did not 
tively apply to other trades, and, therefore, it is 
te a provision of the issue of this charter that 
nbers of machinists’ locals now existing in mining 
ips are not to be required to join the Western 
ration of Miners in order to follow their trade in 
the mining camp. 


Attention was called to the fact that the Congres- 
si tl Record, of January 19, 1911, published the articles 
on immigration by President Gompers and Vice-Presi- 
dent Mitchell on the reading of Congressman Burnett 
of Alabama, with the request that they be inserted in 
the vecord, 


) the matter of the dispute between the United 
ssociation of Plumbers and the Gas Workers’ Union 
12369, of Sacramento, Cal., the following was 
opted: 
Resolved, That all work relating to connection or de- 
tachine of gas stoves, ranges, gas logs, heaters, and 
appliances be considered as the work of the members 
of Local Union No, 447 of United Association and that 
Gas Workers’ Union No, 12369 of Sacramento, Cal., be 
ised to this effect. Such members of Local No. 

soo who may be engaged in the installation of the 
work herein described and who can qualify as to 
ability as gasfitters may be admitted to Local Union 
No. 447. Work of Local No. 12369 shall consist of laying 
of mains and setting of meters and connections thereof. 


On Resolution No. 88, St. Louis Convention, relative 
to the controversy between the Stove Mounters’ Inter- 
national Union and the International Molders’ Union 
over the strike of the stove mounters against the 
Favorite Stove and Range Company, of Piqua, Ohio, it 
was moved and adopted that all papers in the case be 
sent to Vice-President Valentine, and the entire mat- 
ter referred to him for the purpose of aneffort to bring 
about an adjustment. 

On Resolution No. 8, St. Louis Convention, relative 
to the strike of the brick, tile and terra cotta workers, 
the steam shovel and dredgemen, and the stationary 

men against the Purington Paving Company, of 

esburg, IL, it was moved and adopted that the 

tter be referred to President Gompers for the pur- 
of having an organizer give as much assistance 
ossible to organizing the brickmakers at this plant 
thus assist the success of the strike. 

Resolution No, 91, St. Louis Convention, which is 
ypeal from Potters’ Union No. 45 from the decision 
e Central Labor Union of Trenton, N.J., in reject- 
he credential of Jules Scarcerioux on the grounds 

i¢ Wasa member of and worked actively in the 
rest of an organization hostile to the trade union 
ement, which decision of the central body was 
iuined by President Gompers, it was moved and 
ted by the E. C. that President Gompers’ decision 

stained, 


Resolution No. 101, relative tothe Bricklayers and 

ons’ International Union, on which the conven- 

tic instructed that the E. C. continue its efforts to 

ring the Bricklayers and Masons’ International 

on intoaffiliation with the A. F. of L., it was moved 

adopted that the matter be referred to the resi- 

members of the E. C. to carry the instructions of 
‘onvention into effect. 


1 Resolution No, 109, St. Louis Convention, relative 
curing uniform workmen's compensation laws in 


all the States and in connection with which the E.C, 
was instructed to investigate the entire subject of 
liability and compensation and report to the next 
convention of the A. F. of L. such recommendations 
relative to legislation as in their judgment will enable 
us to proceed along as uniform lines as possible to 
secure just laws, it was moved and adopted that same 
be referred to President Gompers for attention in 
accordance with the instructions of the convention. 


On Resolution No, 112, St. Louis Convention, relative 
to the admission of the Brotherhood of Painters 
Decorators and Paperhangers in the Railroad Em 
ployes’ Department of the A. F. of L., it was moved 
and adopted that the matter be referred to the Rail- 
road Employes’ Department. 


On Resolution No. 114, St. Louis Convention, which 
indorsed the work of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation and urged such labor legislation, 
factory and mining inspection, and provision for the 
health of the workers as shall place America on a level 
with the most progressive of nations, it was moved 
and adopted that the officers of the A. F. of L. co- 
operate with the American Association for Labor 
Legislation to the end of having the Government 
make an investigation intothe subject of occupational 
diseases and that this action be communicated to the 
officers of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. 


On Resolution No. 125, St. Louis Convention, relative 
to the importation of alien labor by the United States 
Steel Corportation and subsidiary companies, it was 
moved and adopted that the matter be referred to 
President Gompers and Secretary Morrison to take 
up the subject with the Department of Labor. 


On Resolution No, 132, St. Louis Convention, instruct- 
ing the E. C. to lend such aid as may be deemed wise 
and helpful to secure for the citizens of the city of 
Washington a representative form of government, it 
was moved and adopted that the matter be referred 
to the resident members of the E. C. to carry the in- 
structions of the convention into effect. 


On Resolution No. 135, St. Louis Convention, relative 
to inviting the licensed officers on merchant vessels 
and the licensed members of the Marine Engineers to 
affiliate with the A. F. of L., and that the question of 
issuing separate charters or their affiliation into an 
amalgamated organization be left with the E. C,, it 
was moved and adopted that it be referred to Presi- 
dent Gompers to carry the instructions of the conven- 
tion into effect. 


On Resolution No. 148, St. Louis Convention, relative 
to the strike of the paper mill workers against the 
E-Z Opener Bag Co., of Taylorville, Ill., and the in- 
structions that the A. F. of L. do everything in its 
power to assist them in the struggle, it was moved 
and adopted that the matter be referred to the resi- 
dent members of the E. C. for action. 


The matter of the controversy between the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, which was referred 
by the St. Louis Convention to the E. C. to bring both 
parties together, was referred to President Gompers 
and Secretary Morrison to carry into effect. 


On Resolution No. 61, Toronto Convention, which was 
an appeal of the International Hodcarriers and Build- 
ing Laborers’ Union from the decision of the Tampa 
Convention of the Building Trades Department, con- 
ceding the right to the American Brotherhood of 
Cement Workers to control ali laborers working ex- 
clusively at the cementindustry, President D’Alessan- 
dro appeared before the E. C. and urged that the 
American Brotherhood of Cement Workers be directed 
to surrender control over concrete mixers and men 
who haul the concrete as laborers, it was moved and 
adopted that the subject-matter be referred to Presi- 
dent Gompers and Secretary Morrison to take up with 
the officers of the American Brotherhood of Cement 
Workers and International Hodecarriers and Building 
Laborers’ Union of America and endeavor to bring 
about a satisfactory adjustment. 


On the instructions of the convention that the E.C. 
be authorized to continue to assist the legal defense of 
the United Hatters of North America in the case of 
D. E. Loewe & Co., of Danbury, Conn., along the lines 
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that have heretofore been followed, it was moved and 
adopted that instructions be carried out. 


On the instructions of the convention that the E. C. 
be authorized to send a representative of the A. F.of L. 
to the next convention of the Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-operative Union of America, and that they be 
invited to be represented through fraternal delegates 
to the A. F.of L., it was moved and adopted that the 
instructions of the convention be carried out. 


On the instructions of the convention that a special 
committee of five members be appointed to give con- 
sideration to the subject of Departments, their rela- 
tion to the A. F. of L., how they can be practically 
extended and improved, said committee to report to 
the next convention of the A. F. of L., it was moved 
and adopted that the matter be referred to President 
Gompers to appoint the committee as provided. 

On Resolution No. 23, relative tothe premium system 
of remunerating wage-workers, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

That the E. C. denounces the premium or bonus sys- 
tem of paying wages as calculated to drive workmen 
beyond the point necessary to their safety, increas- 
ing accidents, and undermining their health, and 
that affiliated organizations be advised to resist the 
extension of the speeding system, whether or not it 
be induced by the payment of premiums or bonuses 
for labor performed beyond the reasonable capacity 
of the workmen. 

Relative to the injunction and contempt cases affect- 
ing the photo-engravers at Boston, Mass., it was moved 
and adopted: First, that President Woll of the photo- 
engravers be advised that on account of the state of 
the finances of the A. F. of L., financial assistance 
could not be pledged; second, that it is the opinion of 
the E. C. that the photo-engravers should appeal the 
case (injunction) to the Supreme Court; third, that if 
the appeal is taken that they call upon the State 
Federation of Labor of Massachusetts, through its 
local unions to render such financial assistance as 
they could. 


On Resolution No. 47, relative to organizing the 
neck wear makers and cutters, A. Miller, representing 
the Neckwear Makers, No. 11016, and G. Levene, repre- 
senting the Neckwear Cutters’ Union, No. 6989, both 
of New York City, appeared before the E. 0. in regard 
to the matter of the organization of the neckwear 
makers and cutters. President Gompers and Secretary 
Morrison were directed to give all assistance possible 
to the organization of this craft, and that, further, a 
letter be sent to the neckwear makers’ union that 
they must pay at least 50 cents per month dues to 
their unions in order to be entitled to financial assist- 
ance in the event of any dispute with employers. 


On Resolution No. ll, St. Louis Convention, instruct- 
ing the E. C. to have introduced in Congress a bill 
containing rulesand regulations governing the work 
of loading and unloading of vessels tending to safe- 
guard the lives and health of the men employed in 
such work and to have Government inspection estab- 
lished for the purpose of properly enforcing such rules 
and regulations, it was ordered that the matter be re- 
ferred to President Gompers to correspond with the 
officers of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion and the International Seamen's Union of America 
to endeavor to secure an agreement as toa bill which 
will provide the exact legislation desired. 


On Resolution No. 78, instructing the E.C. to take 
the necessary steps to secure the passage of legislation 
by Congress regulating railroad track inspection, it 
was decided that the matter be referred to the Rail- 
road Employes Department for consideration. 


On Resolution No. 120, urging upon every affiliated 
central and State body to use whatever influence is 
in their power to secure the enactment of legislation 
in every State regulating the issuance of injunctions 
in labor disputes, it was decided that it be referred to 
President Gompers and Secretary Morrison to con- 
tinue efforts to geta satisfactory uniform law. 


President Gompers was authorized to file a protest 
with President Taft against his appointment of Con- 
gressman William S. Bennet as Assistant Secretary of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor wherein the 
enforcement of the immigration laws lies. 


It was moved and adopted that we indors« 
proposition to do away with the use of phospho 
in the manufacture of matches. 


The following telegram was received: 
“COLUMRBUS, OHIO, January 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERsS: 

The following resolution was adopted by the twen 
second convention of the United Mine Workers « 
America: 

, COLUMBUS, OHIO, January 1%, 19 

WHEREAS the U. M. W. of A. in convention assem- 
bled one year ago recommended to W. F. M. cert: 
steps to bring about closer relations between t 
men employed in the Coal and Metalliferous Mini 
Industry, to wit, procuring a charter from the A. F. 
L. that shculd concede to the metal miners the sar 
complete jurisdiction of that industry which has be 
and is now enjoyed by the U. M. W. of A., and where 
the W.F. M. has complied with these suggestions fol- 
lowing the course of the application fora charter fro: 
the E.C. of the A. F. of L. to the convention of tl 
body and back again to the council. Thwarted 
every turn by the jurisdiction claims of craft organi 
tions; and, whereas, we believe that the best intere: 
of not only the men engaged in the mining industry 
but of labor in general would be advanced by the addi 
tion of the W. F. of M. to the American labor move- 
ment as represented by the A. F. of L.; and whereas, 
every objection raised against the issuance of a chir- 
ter on jurisdictional lines applies with equal force 
the U. M. W. of A. and is a covert menace to that co: 
plete control of the industry which we believe essen- 
tial to our organization and the protection of th: 
workers in general; therefore, be it = 

Resolved, By the U. M. W.of A., in convention as- 
sembled, that we protest against any further delay in 
the issuance of said charter or imposing any restric- 
tions upon the jurisdiction now enjoyed by the W. F. 
of M.as being inimical to our interests as well as 
theirs. 

We further pledge to the W. F. of M. our hearty 
support and announce to all labor organizations that 
we are determined to form a closer compact with the 
Western Federation of Miners. 

We trust that it may be within the A. F. of L., but 
if the Western Federation of Miners is denied a 
charter or granted one with unsatisfactory restric 
tions, be it further 

Resolved, That the U. M. W. of A., in convention as 
sembled, join with the Western Federation of Miners 
in a movement that will insure that unity and co 
operation in action, which has been sought in the A. 
F.of L. 

Thos. Hughes, Ben Williams 
Geo. Manuel, Wm. Housten, J.D. Perkins 
Patrick Finney, Thos. J..Richards, James Smit! 

Edwin Perry, Secretary- Treasurer.” 


John R. Lawson, 


It was moved and adopted that President Gompers 
be authorized to communicate with Secretary-Treas 
urer Perry, of the United Mine Workers of America 
acknowledging receipt of their telegram communi- 
cating the decision of the E.C. on the application of 
the Western Federation of Miners, and extending 
greetings to the delegates in the miners’ convention 


The following telegram was ordered sent to the cor 
vention of the United Mine Workers’ of America: 
“JANUARY 20, 1911. 
Mr. EDWIN PERRY, Secretary, United Mine Workers 
of America, care of Miners’ Convention, Colum 
bus, Ohio: 

Your telegram delivered this afternoon. We tak 
pleasure in advising convention of mine workers that 
at this morning’s session of the E. C. it was decide 
‘that a charter be issued to the Western Federation 
of Miners on the basis of the jurisdiction of the United 
Mine Workers’ of America,’ the only reservation 
being in respect to a few local unions of machinists i! 
mining camps which have been in existence for man 
years and which have worked in harmony with th: 
locals of the Western Federation of Miners. The reser 
vation in respect to these few machinists’ locals ca 
in no way affect the contro! of the mining industr 
by the Western Federation of Miners, as Presiden 
O’Connell of the machinists has assured Presiden 
Moyer of the miners that a working agreement ma) 
be entered into whereby machinists will co-operate i 
every way in protecting the interests of the Western 
Federation of Miners. 

The E. C. extends to the convention of the Unite 
Mine Workers of America its best wishes for a ha 
monious and successful convention. 

SAMUEL GOMPERs.” 
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The controversy between the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and the International Union of 
Elevator Constructors was taken up for a hearing and 
Messrs. Frank Feeney and Jos. F. Murphy appeared 
in the interest of the International Union of Elevator 
Constructors. It was agreed that a conference be held 
between the representatives of the two organizations 
on the second Monday in March, 1911, with President 
Gompers or another member of the E. C. 


On the matter of the controversy between the Inter- 
national Ty pographical Union and the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders relative to jurisdiction 
over single wrapping, it was moved and adopted that 
the matter be referred to President Gompers for the 
purpose of holding a conference with President Lynch 
of the International Typographical Union and Presi- 
dent Glockling of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders for the purpose of bringing about an 
adjustment. 


On the application of the Newspaper Solicitors’ 
Union No. 12766, of San Francisco, Cal., for boycott 
upon the San Francisco Examiner, it was decided that 
the application can not be endorsed. The E. C. reasons 
to be given. 

Upon the requests of the presidents of the Printing 
Trades International Unions, the issuance of charters 
to newsboys, newspaper writers, newspaper solicitors, 
mail deliverers, and newspaper carriers be held in 
abeyance untilafter the next meetingof the joint con- 
ference of the printing trades which is to be held in 
March, 1911, the request be complied with and they be 
requested to furnish information as to the action of 
the joint conference. 

It was decided that President Lynch be communi- 
cated with and asked for a definite reply as to whether 
the International Typographical Union will issue a 
charter to newspaper writers or whether charter 
should be issued by the A. F. of L. 


It was moved and adopted that the E.C.is of the 
opinion that the entity of the Newspaper and Mail 
Deliverers’ Union No. $468, of New York City, should 
remain intact and unless it can be placed under the 
jurisdiction of an international without dismember- 
ment, its present relation tothe A. F. of L. should re- 
main undisturbed. 


It was moved and adopted that President Gompers 
instruct legislative committeemen to see the prospec- 
tive Democratic Committee on Ways and Means of 
the Sixty-first Congress relative to the passage of the 
bill prohibiting the use of phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of matches. 


On the matter of industrial education, it was moved 
and adopted that if the report of the department of 
labor on the subject of industrial education is pub- 
lished before the next meeting of the E.C. that Presi- 
dent Gompers be authorized to call a meeting of the 
Special Industrial Committee. 


On Resolution No. 19, St. Louis Convention, relative 
to assisting the members involved in the lockout by 
the Homestake Mining Company, of Lead, 8S. Dak., 
which was referred by the convention to the E. C. for 
effort to adjust the difficulties and to take such further 
measures as would be necessary, it was ordered that it 
be referred to President Gompers for correspondence 
and effort to bring about an adjustment. 


On the matter of the appeal of the International 
Typographical Union against the endorsement of the 
boycott on the Tacoma, Wash., Daily News and Ledger 
by the Central Labor Union of Tacoma, Wash., the 
appeal was sustained. 


Secretary Spencer of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment, who was consulted in regard to jurisdiction of 
cement workers and said that the question relative 
toconcrete work on buildings came before their execu- 
tive board of the department at Pittsburg, decided by 
the Tampa convention of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment, as follows: 

“We, your committee, recommend that where there 
are existing agreements between the American Broth- 
erhood of Cement Workers and International Union 
of Hodearriers and Building Laborers, they, shall re- 
main the same, but we concede the right tothe cement 
workers to control all laborers working exclusively at 
the cement industry.” 
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It was moved and adopted that action on request of 
the Building Trades Department to revoke the charter 
of the International Association of Steam and Hot 
Water Fitters and Helpers of America be deferred to 
the next meeting of the E.C.,and in the meantime 
President Gompers be authorized to co-operate with 
the officers of the Building Trades Department for the 
purpose of bringing about an amalgamation of the 
International Association of Steam and Hot Water Fit- 
ters and Helpers of America with the United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steam- 
fitters’ Helpers of United States and Canada. 


It was moved and adopted that action on request of 
Building Trades Department to revoke the charter of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America be deferred to the next meeting of the E. C., 
and in the meantime President Gompers be authorized 
to co-operate with the officers of the Building Trades 
Department to bring about adjustment. 


Upon the question of uniting the Electrical Workers’ 
Brotherhoods the E. C. decided as follows: 

“The St. Louis Convention of the A. F. of L. referred 
to the E. C. the matter of the division existing among 
the electrical workers, with directions to make every 
possible effort in its power to amalgamate the warring 
factions into a united and harmonious organization. 

“After hearing the representatives of the electrical 
workers, and giving much consideration to the direc- 
tions and actions of the St. Louis Convention of the 
Federation, 

“The E. C. finds that by constitutional provision the 
regular conventions of the electrical workers officered 
by Frank J. McNulty, president, and Peter W. Collins, 
secretary; and the electrical workers officered by J. J. 
Reid, as president, and J. W. Murphy,as secretary, will 
be held at the same time, to wit, September 14, 1911. 

“The E.C., therefore, requests that both conventions 
be held in the city of Minneapolis, or such other city 
as may be agreed upon by both organizations. 

“The E.C. urges all parties interested to make every 
possible effort to bring about thoroughly representa- 
tive conventions, and that President Gompers shall 
upon receipt of the necessary information as to date 
and place of holding conventions, issue a circular to 
all local unions of electrical workers submitting this 
document and urging them to be represented by their 
proper and legal number of delegates. 

“The E. C. directs that after the proper organization 
of the two conventions for the transaction of business 
that each convention shall elect a_ committee of five 
to meet jointly together with the president of the 

F. of L., the president of the Building Trades 
Department, and the president of the Metal Trades 
Department, or representatives appointed by them, 
to consider and devise rules and plans for amalgama- 
tion. As soon as this joint committee has completed 
their work, the committee shall report their conclu- 
sions and recommendations to each convention for 
ratification. 

“Upon ratification by both conventions, the two 
conventions shall unite and meet as one convention of 
the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and shal! be 
governed, as to procedure, by the rules and recom- 
mendations of the joint committee on amalgamation, 
proceeding to transact all business that should prop- 
erly come before the Brotherhood Convention. 

“The funds in bank in hands of the officers, and 
property of both organizations, shall at the close of 
the convention be placed so as to be subject to the dis- 
posal of the newly elected officers of the Amalgamated 
Brotherhood in accord with such directions as shall 
have been made by the joint convention. 

“The members of the E. C., or their representatives, 
shall remain with the convention acting in an advis- 
ory capacity, rendering every assistance in their 
power to permanently unite the organized electrical 
workers into one harmonious brotherhood, and shall 
immediately report upon the result of their efforts to 
the E. C. of the A. F. of L. 

“The E. C, urges and expects the officers of both fac- 
tions of the brotherhood, the one unaffiliated with the 
Federation, as well as the one that is a part of the 
Federation, to work steadfastly and earnestly toward 
the end which the St. Louis Convention had in view 
when it referred the matter to the E. C. of the A. F. of 
L., namely, the amalgamation of all organized electri- 
cal workers into one solid and harmonious organiza- 
tion fitted toaccomplish the great work of trade union 
activity in the interest of the Electrical Workers of 
America.” 

It was decided thatin publishing the decision on the 
Electrical Workers’ controversy it be followed by the 
statement that the decision in no way interferes with 
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the instructions of the Toronto Convention that local 
unions of Electrical Workers connected with the un- 
affiliated brotherhood should be refused representa- 
tion in State and. Central holding charters 
from the A. F. of L. in accordance with the con- 
stitution. 


3odies 


’. declines to 
Hitch- 
on the 

possible 


It was moved and adopted thatthe EF. ¢ 
its endorsement to Postmaster-General 
cock’s tentative bill on postage, and insists 
passage of the Dodd’s bill, and that every 
effort be put forth to have the Dodd’s bill enacted into 
law; further that President Gompers convey this in- 
formation to the officers of the Associate Fraternities 
of America. 


give 


illed the attention of the 
following recommenda- 
the Navy Depart- 


Vice-President O'Connell cz 
members of the Council to the 
tions made by Secretary Meyer of 
ment: 

(1) To discontinue the 
Government Navy Yard, 
session of Cong 

(2) Wants $1,700,000 
the Florida, and 

eliminat 


building of the 
that was ordered at the 


ship in a 
last 
ress; 

additional for the completion of 
the eight-hour clause 
year to be built by 


(3) Wants the ion of 
for the battleships ordered last 
contract 

It was decided that the matter be referred to the 
resident officers for the purpose of preventing the rec- 
ommendation of Secretary Meyer being adopted, 
and further to either communicate or President 
Taft in regard to the matter. 


Set 


On the communication from the BurHngton, Iowa: 
Trades and Labor Assembly stating that the seceding 
local union of electrical workers is seated.in this cen- 
tral body, it was moved and adopted that the Burling- 
ton, Iowa, Trades and Labor Assembly be advised that 
the unaffiliated Electrical Workers’ union be unseated, 
otherwise it would be necessary to enforce the consti- 
tution of the A. F. of L. by revoking their charter 


On the matter of President Gompers’ decision that 
the local league of the Woman's International Label 
League should be allowed representation in the Trades 
and Labor Assembly of Waycross, Georgia, by fraternal 
delegate only, without vote, which decision the cen- 
tral body refused to concur in, it was moved and 
adopted that the decision of President Gompers be 
affirmed by the E. ©. and the Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly of Waycross, Georgia, be directed to enforce same. 


The E. C. considered the reference to it by the San 
Francisco Labor Council of an application by “Curb 
Setters’ Union, No. 71, of the International Paversand 

tammermen’s Union to be admitted to affiliation: 
and, accompanied by local protests against the appli- 
cants by the Granite Cutters, the Soft Stone Cutters 
and the Marble Cutters. The document by the San 
Francisco Labor Council showed that “a year ago the 
question of the jurisdiction of curbsetting on the 
streets of San Francisco came before this Council in 
accordance with the desires of both parties, namely, 
Granite Cutters and Pavers and Rammermen, for 
decision and the Council decided that the setting of 
granite curbing was work belonging to The Granite 
Cutters’ Association.” The document also showed that 
the Granite Cutters were receiving $6 per day on this 
work and that the wages of Pavers, etc., desiring todo 
this work was from $3 to $41 a day. 

The claim of the Pavers and Rammermen to juris- 
diction over this work is unwarranted. It is skilled 
work in which cutting, recutting, jointing, trim- 
ming and leveling are necessary and setting the curb- 
ing as far as skilled work is concerned belongs to the 
Granite Cutters and the balance of the work incidentai 
to curb setting belongs to the Rammermen the same 
as in following the Pavers. 

The decision of the San Francisco Labor Council is 
sustained and all concerned are directed to be governed 
accordingly. 

The application of the Coopers’ International Union 
of North America for the endorsement of a new label 
it has adopted, to be used on repaired slack barrels, 
was endorsed. 

On the proposition that no new labels be endorsed by 
the E. C. of the A. F. of L. unless recommended by the 
Union Label Trades Department, it was decided that 
an application for the endorsement of a union label 


Dey 
enadc 


Trades 
the 


Label 
before 


must be referred to the Union 
ment of the A. F. of L. for advice 
ment of the E. C. is granted. 

On the recommendation of the convention of 
Union Label Trades Department, that the E. C. of 
A. F. of L. be requested to assign one of its org 
izers to work especially for the organizing of k 
departments until such time as the funds of 
department warrant the appointment of an ors 
izer for this purpose, it was decided that the 
retary of the Union Label Trades Department fur! 
President Gompers with a list of cities where k 
label departments can be organized, and that P: 
dent Gompers notify the organizers to form | 
departments at such points 


On the matter of the fine placed by the Trades : 
Labor Council of Peru, Ill, upon Federal Ls 
Tnion, No. 88389, of that city, growing out of chat 
that members of the latter « anization acted as stri 
breakers against the Teamsters, and in which the C¢ 
tral Body insists that \ 


its action be sustained, it 
moved and adopted that the Trades and Labor Cor 
cil be notified that its action in fining the members 
the Federal Labor Union is not approved for the r 
son that it is the province of the Federal Labor Uni 
to try and punish its members for the offense co 
plained of and recommend that the Central Body 


notify the Federal Labor Union. 


The E.C.of the A. F.of L. 
tion through official reports 
Frayne, of New York City. 
adjustment proceedings in 
Granite Cutters’ Association vs. the Paversand Rat 
mermen’s Union,also the New York Central Fed: 
ated Union, over blue stone cutting in New York ar 
vicinity, said Blue Stone Cutters had acted in bad fait 
in failing to conform to the local provisions of adjus 
ment, which had also been approved by the St. Lou 
A. F. of L. Convention on report of the Committee « 
Credentials (see page 165 of proceedings, on report 
the Adjustment Committee, see page 20 of proce+ 
ings, and adopted by the New York Building Trad 
Council) which reads as follows: 

“NEw YORK, November 1/1, 

“Mee tingof joint committees representing the Grai 
ite Cutters’ Local Branch and the Amalgamated Bl 
Stone Cutters, Flaggers, Bridge and Curbstone Setter 
and General Organizer Hugh Frayne, acting as media 
tor, as per resolution adopted by the Building Trad 
Council on the report of the grievance committee i 
connection with the grievance of the Granite Cutte! 
against the Blue Stone Cutters. Those present at th 
meeting were as follows: 

“From the Granite Cutters: Wm. J 
Sweeney, Lawrence Foley, W. Webster, 

“From the Amalgamated Blue Stone Cutters: Ed 
ward Broderick, Daniel Murphy, and James Urell. 

“General Organize r Hugh Frayne acting as chai! 
man ; Samuel Squibb, secretary. 

A general discussion of the grievances existing be 
tween both organizations was entered into in whic! 
all those present expressed their views. Two docu 
ments were read by Mr. Broderick, relative to th: 
Amalgamated Blue Stone Cutters getting a nationa 
charter from the A. F. of L. The other in reference t« 
the protest against granting an extension of charte! 
rights by the A. F.of L.to the Paversand Rammer 
men which conflicted with the jurisdiction of the 
Amalgamated Blue Stone Cutters. Jurisdictions 
claimed by both organizations were freely discussed 
after which both sides were made thoroughly ac 
quainted with the general *proposition. Genera 
Organizer Frayne then suggested the following: 

“We, the joint committee representing Local Branc! 
of the Granite Cutters’ International Association of 
America and the Amalgamated Blue Stone Cutters 
Flaggers, Bridge and Curbstone Setters of Americ: 
agree to recommend to our respective unions the fol- 
lowing: 

“That the Amalgamated Blue Stone Cutters, Flag- 
gers, Bridge and Curbstone Setters of America, mak« 

application for a charter to the International Associa 
tion of Granite Cutters of America, and that the sam« 
be granted under the following conditions: 

“That they be given full authority and jurisdictio1 
over all the work which they now control, all contracts 
and agreements with employers governing their work- 
ing condition, hours of labor, and wages to remain in 
effect. 

“Motion by Brother Broderick of the Blue Stone Cut- 
ters and seconded by Brother Sweeney of the Granite 


has brought to its att« 
from Organizer Hug 
that in fulfillment of t 
the dispute between t! 


. O’Brien, Jas 
and 8. Squib! 
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tters that the recommendation of the joint com- 
ttee be adopted and that same be recommended to 
r respective unions for their indorsement and ratifi- 
tion. 
Motion unanimously carried. 
\ motion then was made that all hostilities cease 
tween the Granite Cutters and the Amalgamated 
ie Stone Cutters and that both unions work in har- 
ony pending the granting of the charter to the 
nalgamated Blue Stone Cutters, Flaggers, Bridge 
d Curbstone Setters of America. 
Motion unanimously carried. 
Signed) for Granite Cutters: Wm. J.O’Brien, Jas. 
Sweeney, Lawrence Foley, Wm. C. Webster, Samuel 
Squibb, secretary of committee. 
‘(Signed ) for Blue Stone Cutters: 
] aniel F. Murphy, Jas. H. Urell 
‘Hugh Frayne, general organizer of the A. F. of L., 
prese nting the Building Trades Department. 
rhe correspondence showed that neither the Blue 
stone C utters, the Pavers and Rammermen, nor the 
New York Central Federated Union had complied 
vith the conference proceedings for amalgamation of 
e Blue Stone Cutte ers with the Granite Cutters’ Inter- 
ational Association. 
Under the circumstances and so that all parties in 
iterest may conform to the provisions and action in 
iestion, Organizer Hugh Frayne is instructed to 
officially attend and notify the New York Central 
Federated Union that unless it has official informa- 
tion from the headquarters of the A. F. of L. before 
March 1, 1911, that the Blue Stone Cutters have become 
part of the Granite Cutters’ International Associa- 
ion, the Central Federated Union shall at its first 
gular meeting after the above date disassociate 
from its membership said Blue Stone Cutters. 
Organizer Hugh Frayne is also informed to attend 
i meeting of the Blue Stone Cutters and to urge them 
to amalgamate with the Granite Cutters as per the 
plan set forth at the New York conference, November 
|, 1910, as the best solution of the pending contentions. 
The E. C., as per the evidence of bad faith, above 
eferred to, by the Blue Stone Cutters, calls upon the 
Pavers and Rammermen’s Union to promptly dis- 
sociate from its membership the Blue Stone Cutters 
n question and by doing so eliminate consideration 
by the A. F. of L. of revocation of its charter for hold- 
gin its membership without warrant or authority a 
‘raft over which it has no jurisdiction. 
That if the Central Federated Union of New York 
fails to carry out the decision of the St. Louis Conven- 
ion and the E.C. of the A. F. of L. in the matterof the 
Granite Cutters and Blue Stone Cutters by the time 
specified in this action of the E.C., it is the instruction 
to the president of the A. F. of L. that he commu- 
nicate to the Central Federated Union to the effect 
hat unless the officers of the A. F. of L. are advised 
within fifteen days thereafter that the Blue Stone 
utters have either become part of the Granite Cut- 
ers’ International Association or that the Blue Stone 
Cutters’ Union has been dissociated from the Central 
Federated Union, the charter of the Central Federated 
Union of New York shall be revoked and taken up. 
Upon the request of the convention of the Ten- 
1essee State Organization of Farmers to the Ten- 
nessee State Federation of Labor, which organization 
referred the matter to the E. C. of the A. F. of L., 
hat the international labor organizations send rep- 
esentatives to the Farmers’ County meetings to 
explain to them the importance of purchasing union 
abelled products, it was moved and adopted that the 
subject-matter be referred to President Gompers and 
Secretary Morrison, with the endorsement of the E. 
(., to carry out the suggestion of the Farmers; and, 
further, that they secure the co-operation of the Union 
Label Trades Department. 


Edward Broderick, 


It was moved and adopted that Vice-President Dun- 
can, while abroad attending the Congress of the Inter- 
national Secretariat as a delegate from the A. F. of L., 
be requested, if he can give the time, to visita number 
of centers, which shall be decided at a later date for 
the purpose of investigating industria] conditions and 
furnishing the E. ©. such information as he may be 
able to secure. 


In regard to the communication from President 
Tobin of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union protesting 
against the action of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil in sustaining their Local Union, No. 339, Cutters of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers, asa result of action on 
charges preferred against this local by another local 
union of the Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 16, of San 


- 
Francisco, it was moved and adopted that inasmuch 
as the question is a trade matterand the only organi- 
zation having jurisdiction is the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union, the action of the central body in unseating 
Local Union No. 339, is therefore void and the central 
body isdirected to reinstate the local in accordance 
-_~ the provisions of the constitution of the A. F. 
Oo 4 


On the protest of the United Association of Plumb- 
ers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters, and Steamfitters’ He!p- 
ers of United States and Canada, against the seating 
of the localunion of steamfittersin the central body at 
Green Bay, Wis,, on the grounds that it is a dual local 
seated under unfair conditions, it was moved and 
adopted that Secretary Morrison notify the central 
body of Green Bay to refuse to seat the steamfitters’ 
local. ‘s 


In ace ordane . with the direction of the June meet- 
ing of the , that President Gompers prepare a 
resolution Be Aen nding to national and inter- 
national unions the appointment of special organizers 
for their respective trades, President Gompers submit- 
ted the following resolution, which was adopted: 

WHEREAS, The demand upon the A. F. of L. for the 
appointment of the assistance of special organizers is 
constantly increasing, and 

WHEREAS, The funds of the 
in such a condition as to greatly 
organization work; therefore be it 

Resolved,Thatallaffiliated national and international 
unions are urgently requested to place in the field as 
many organizers as possible to look after the interests 
of their respective trades and callings. 


Federation have been 
restrict the special 


action of the Central Labor 
in refusing to unseat the 
Workers, it was moved 


On the matter of the 
Union of Terre Haute, Ind., 
seceding union of Electrical 
and adopted that Secretary Morrison's communica- 
tion tothe Terre Haute central body, under date of 
January 7, 1911, directing the central body to unseat 
the seceding union of Electrical Workers at its next 
meeting, be indorsed and that our organizer at Terre 
Haute be instructed to attend the next meeting of the 
central body and directed to take up the charter if it 
does not comply with section 1, Article XI, of the 
constitution of the A. F. of L. by unseating the seced- 
ing local. 

On the Texas iron manufacturing proposition sub- 
mitted by F. P. Wherry, of St. Louis, Mo., it was 
directed that Mr. Whe srry be informed that the Fed- 
eration can not enter intoa commercia! proposition 
of any character. 


protest of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
Labor Union of Salem, Mass., in 
sustaining the dual organization of shoe workers, it 
was moved and adopted that because of the unfair use 
a faction in the shoe industry is making of the action 
in question of the Salem central body against the 
interests and standing of Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union and as in any event central bodies should not 
champion the cause of seceding or of independent 
organizations as against the regularly recognized 
union in the trade central body of Salem, Mass., is 
directed to reverse the action complained of and to 
promptly inform the A. F. of L., of said action, the 
substance thereof and the date when such action was 
taken. 


On the 
against the Central 


On the proposition of Organizer Frayne relative to 
having the Fur Workers, Laundry Workers, and 
Jewelry Workers’ International Unions surrender 
their charters, and that the locals pay per capita tax 
direct to the A. F. of L., said tax to be used to put at 
least one organizer on the road from each trade to 
devote his entire time to organizing same with a view 
to more thoroughly organizing these trades, it was 
moved and adopted that it be referred to President 
Gompers for investigation. 


On the protest of the Chicago Allied Printing Trades 
Council relative to decision covering jurisdiction over 
‘Badge and Button Makers in the matter of the use of 
stickers, it was moved and adopted that it be referred 
to President Gompers to bring about a satisfactory 
understanding upon the decision. 


On the matter of investigation of women and child 
labor, upon which the convention indorsed the recom- 
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mendation of the E. C. that efforts be continued to 
secure the establishment of a special department in 
the Bureau of Labor for the purposes of such investiga- 
tion, it was moved and adopted that it be referred to 
President Gompers and the Legislative Committee for 
further effort to establish such special department in 
the Bureau of Labor. 

On: the appeal of Delegate John Schneider, of the 
United Trades and Labor Assembly of Louisville, 
Ky., from the action of the assembly in indorsing 
the report of the Credential Committee in acting 
unfavorably on the credentials ef Peter Campbell as 
delegate from Plumbers’ Local No. 107, on the grounds 
that he was disqualified according to sections 4 and 6, 
of Article VI, of their by-laws, as follows: 

“sSec.4. Political office holders, elective or appointive, 
National, State, County or municipal, can not be seated 
as delegates in this body 

‘Sec. 6. Workmen employed by the Nation, State, 
County or Municipality can not be seated as delegates 
in this organization. 

Mr. Campbell, according to evidence submitted in 
connection with the appeal, ise spoters cd as plumber 
in the city repair shops at the scale of Plumbers’ Local 
No. 107, of which he is amember in good standing. It 
was decided that inasmuch as Mr. Campbell is work- 
ing at his trade he should not be barred asa delegate. 

On the appeal from certain locals that were barred 
from voting at the election of delegate from the United 
Trades and Labor Assembly of Louisville, Ky., to the 

t. Louis Convention of the A. F. of L., evidence upon 
which showed that the ruling upon these organiza- 
tions was in accordance with the by-laws of the 
Central Body and the constitution of the A. F.of L. 
President Gompers deciding that the election was 
conducted legally, it Was moved and adopted that the 
decision of President Gompers be sustainec 

It was decided that whenever an application is re- 
ceived from an international! organization for either 
an assessment, or an appeal to secure funds to carry 
on a strike of its members, it should be accompanied 
by full information in regard tothe following matters: 

How many members are on strike? 

How long have they been on strike’ 

How much money has the international organiza- 
tion in its treasury? 

How much have they paid out to assist the strikers? 

W hat assessments has the international levied upon 
its membership to car r yon the strike, and how long 
have they been in force? 

W hat strike benefits are being paid? 

It was moved and adopted that in case of the enforced 
absence of President Gompersand Secretary Morrison 
from Headquarters Treasurer Lennon be designated 
to assist in the general conduct of affairs of the A. F. 
of L. as fully as may be permitted in consultation with 
President Gompers and Secretary Morrison. 

It was further decided that Vice-President O'Con- 
nell give such assistance as he can to Treasurer Lennon 
in the general conduct of the affairs of the A. F. of L. 


The question of workmen's compensation was again 
taken up and on motion it was decided that a confer- 
ence be held with Mr. Packer to consider the tentative 
bill, draft of which was considered by the E. C. at the 
January, 1910, meeting. 

After ten days’ session, at which much other im- 
portant work in the interest of the labor movement 
and of the workérs generally was outlined, the E. C. 
adjourned. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of January, 1911. (The months 
are abbreviated thus: j, f, m,a, m, etc.) 

salance on hand December 31, 1910 $177,767 79 
( —— labor union, Brockton, Mass, tax, 

oO d, ‘10, j, f, m, "U1 5 00 
( entral labor council, Pasadena, Cal, tax, 

aug, ‘10, to and incl jan, ‘11. 

Trades and labor assem, Marshalitown, 

Iowa, tax, 0, n, d, "10 ; 

Cae labor union, Lockport, N Y, tax, 

oO, d, "10 
Trades — li phors issem, Bur lington, Iowa, 

tax, o, n,d, 

Highway de cautanens employes 12540, tax, 

s, O. mn, Gd, "10, $4.20; d f, $4.20. oseh 


Federal labor 8033, tax, s, 0, n, "10, $3; df, $3 
Federal labor 12709, tax, 0, n, d, "10, $15.7 
d f, $15.75; 2-c assess for united hatters, 


des assem, Wichita Falls, Tex, tax, 

hb 3. MA... cm ' aes 
Nrades assem, Twin Falls, Idaho, tax, oct, 
10, to and incl mar, 

Trades and labor assem, Hannibal, Mo, 
tax, Oo, n, d, 10 sede as 

Guernsey Valley trades and labor assem, 
Cambridge, Ohio, tax, o, n, d, "I 

7 a of labor, Logan co, Ark, tax 
o, n, d, ° 

Fe oe *. ee 7087, tax, dec, “10, $4; d f, $4 

Federal labor 12412, 2-c assess for united 
hatters : . 

Federal labor 12791, tax, o, n, 10, 70c; d f, 


T0e. . ° ° . 
Fede ral labor 12907, tax, o, n, d, °10, $1.05; 
d f, $1.05 - 
Federal labor 8538, tax, nov, acct dec,’10, 
$7.20; d f, $7.20 


Fede ral nies 12919, tax,o, n 


$l eee ° ee 

Central trades and labor assem, Taylor- 
Ville, Ill, tax, o, n, d, ’ Sen 

Trades and labor council, Lima, Ohio, tax, 

n, d, "10... : 

Trades and mee council, Hutchinson, 
Kans, tax, 0, n, d, ’ a 
Trad ——— labor council, Hamilton, Ohio 
tax, S, O, 10 

Trades and ‘labor ase m, Chicago Heights, 
Ill, tax, july, 10, to and ine] dee, ‘10. 

Federated trades council, Janesville, Wis, 
tax, a, 8, o, "10 - 

Central trades and labor council, Rich- 
mond, Va, tax, 0, n, d, "10 ; 

Labor ers prot 12943, tax, o, n, d, 

d f, $5.F0. 

Firemens asso 12270, tax, dec, “10, $5; 

Horse hair Gross rs 12889, tax, n 
"LL, $2.85; d f, ) 

s00k keepers ste nogri aphers, and account- 
ants 12416, tax, jan, ‘11, d f, 

Plate and sheet glass glazic rs 12836 

oct, "10, § 50: d f, $12.50 

— spinners 10399, tax, jan, ° 


Laken’ rs prot 18060, tax, oct 

Unite a ne ckwear makers 11016, 
10, $ -d f, $35 

Assorters and meen S316, tax, dec, 
$5.55; d f, ‘ 

Cotton yard me n 9148, tax, o, n, d, °10, $3.15; 
d f, $3. 

Trave - rs 5 goolsand leather mw Ity work- 
ers intl union of A, tax, « , d, 10 
Pocket knife blade grinders ‘ona finishers 
natl union, tax, o, n, d, ’ 

Wate h case engravers intl asso, tax, o, n, 
d, “10 : ened 

Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers 
alliance, tax, dec, °10 beeshecs 

Bakery and confectionery workers intl 
union of A, tax, o, n, ‘10 i 
Journeymen stonecutters asso of N A, 
tax, dec, ° ‘ _ . 

Intl bro pulp, sulphite, “and paper mill 
work rs of U Sand Can, tax, oct, *10, $14; 
sup . 

Federal labor | ST 86, sup.. 

Federal labor 13111, sup... . 

Railroad helpers 12979, tax, dec, $ 
sup, $1.26 

Assistants and feeders 45, sup. 

Handymen and machinists helpers 
SUP...... ° cose 

Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, dec, ” 
d f, $3.65; 

Railroad mac hinists he Ipers 13080, sup 

Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, nov, °10, $1.65; 
d f, $1.65; sup, 50¢ ; 

Horse nail makers 7073, sup ree 

Newspaper carriers prot 12831, tax, 

es Ge By OO8 BU, Bs cdcciccectccdear< 

Hard lime bridge and curbstone cutters 
12737, tax, n, d, °10, $3.50; d f, $3.50; sup, $1 

Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup 

Horse nail makers 10953, tax, dec, ° 

d f, $2.50; sup, 25e..... 

Newsboys prot 9077, sup od ; 

Stone planermens 13098, tax, “nov, 10, $3; 
d f, $3; sup, $1.20....... opecsee ossqueds 
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ane 


Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder 


made from Royal Grape 
Gream of Tartar 


No Alum, No Lime Phosphate 





ope rators 12846, 
. $1.80; sup, 0c, 

Stamford, Conn, sup 
carpenters and joiners, 


Tele phone tax, 
“ll, $1.8 d 
Wm E W: ailing, 
Amal society of 
sup. 
Putnams re 
Hotel and 
ance, sups ‘ paohinne nee: 
Federal labor "10824, tax, oct, "10, 50c; df, 
60c ; 3-c assess for united hatters, 30c; 2-c 
assess for united hatters, 20c 
Federal labor 7591, tax, o, n, d, 10, $3; d f, $3; 
2-c assess for united hatters, 28c 
Federal labor 12953, tax, jan, ‘ll, 
$4.10; sup, $3.25 
Bronx labor council, 
o, n, “10. 
Trades assem, 
d, “10 
United om ides 8 
tax, Oo, n, d, 
Central hoe anise, 
s, 0, “10 
Laborers protective 8079, te 1x, O. Nn, 
d f, $81.40; sup, $4..... = 
Ce 96° labor ——_, “a Henry and vicin- 
ity, N Y, tax, o, "10, $2.50; lit, 10e 
Bartenders no be a league 3, sup 
Gas appliance and stove fitters 12432, tax, 
o, n, d, 10, $3.75; d f, $3.75; sup, 50ce 
Machinists helpers 12610, tax, o, n, d, °10, 


$2.25; d f, ‘ : 

Scale workers prot 7592, "10, $7.25 
d f, $7. 25 

Cigar factory tobacco strippe rs 10227, 
nov, ‘10, $3; df 

Federal! labor 118, sup 


Machinists helpers 13117, 
Laborers prot 12855, sup 


tail dept, New York city, sup 
restaurant employes intl alli- 


$4.10; af, 
Bronx, NY, tax, s, 


Semeneeeey. N Y, tax, o, n, 
_ oem Brownsville, Pa, 


Portland, Me, tax, a 


10, $31.40; 


$2.25 


tax, oct, 


tax, 


sup 


. Central labor union, E Millinocket, Me, sup 


Central labor union, E Millinocket, Me, 
tax, f, m, a, 

Central labor union, Springfield, 
tax, bal j, a, s, "10 


Federation of labor, 


Mass, 


Chester, Pa, tax, oct, 


00 

50 

50 
6 00 
10 00 
10 00 
1 00 
10 00 
2 60 
2 2% 


5. 


. Central 


10, to and inc! mar, ‘ll 
Federal labor 12822, sup 
Federal! labor 8139, tax, dec, 
Federal labor 7231, 

$2.25. 

Pipe layers 12917, 
80) 


10, $2; d f, $2. 
tax, o, n, d, "10, $2.28; df, 
tax, “at, 


8s, O, 


, $2. 80; 

Bottlers 10218, tax, 0, n, d, °10, $3; df, ‘8 hea 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup. 

Suspender workers 8144, tax, dec, 
d f, $1.15; sup, 60¢ 

Natl federation of post-office clerks, tax, 
oO, n, d, “lv, $21; sup, $1 

Local 2, the int! broofe omposition roofers, 
damp and waterproof workers, sup 

Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, 
tax, jan, ‘ll 

Bro painters,decorators, and paperhangers 
of A, tax, dec, "10 

Intl broof papermakers, sup. 

Federal labor 13119, sup 

— — labor assem, 
tax, d, 10 

Trades one labor 
d, "10, j, f, "U1 ; 

Federal Le 12867, tax, dec, 

Federal labor 10746, tax, 
$2.50 


"10, $1.15; 


Muscatine, Lowa, 


council, Breese, Ill, tax, 
10, 50c; d f, 50c 
n, d, 10, $2.60; d f, 


Federal labor 8770, tax, n, d, "10, j, "11, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50; 2-c assess for united hatters, 20c 

Federal labor 13087, tax, dec, "10, acct jan, 
"11, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, $1.25 

Flat janitors 12861, tax, n, 
$i.50 

Paperhandlers 11234, 

Paper box makers 9809, 
$10.50; d f, $10.50; sup, $1 

Bookkeepers and assistants asso 13092, tax, 
dec, "10, $1.60; d f, $1.60 

Bottle caners 10635, tax, 
2.25. 

Intl photo engravers union of 
o, n, d, "10. 

Switchmens union of N A, tax, dec, °10 

Stenographers and typists asso 12755, tax, 

d, "10, $6, d f, $6 

Trades council, Herrin, Il, 

Trades and labor council, 
n, d, "10 

Central labor 
d, 10 

Central labor “—¥~ Ware, Mass, one icin- 
ity tax, july, ‘10, to and inel dec, "10... 

Pennsylvania state federation of labor, tax, 
oct, 10, to and incl mar, "HU 

Federal labor 8208, tax, n,d, 10, $3.10; d f£, 
$3.10; 2-c assess for united hatters, $1.24 

Federal labor 12835, tax, jan, °11, 9c; df, %ec 

Fede ral labor 12837, tax, o, n, "10, $3.10; d f, 
3.10 

Bottle cap, cork and stopper wor kers 10875, 
tax, dec, 10, $15; d f, $15 

Newspaper solicitors 
united hatte rs. 

Amer a a. iety ry ee 

tax, jan, » $1.55; « 

Cement ploe k se tte rs 12904, tax, jan, 
d f, 85e 

Intl alliance of theatrical stage employes 
of U S and Can, tax, o, n, d, ‘10, j, f, m, "U0 

— shingle weavers union of A, tax, o, n, 


"10, $1.50; d f, 
sup 

tax, o, n, d, "10, 
dec, "10, $2.25; f, 


N A, tax, 


n, d, "10 
Ill, tax, o 


tax, o, 
Peru, 
Flint, tax, 0, n, 


union, Mich, 


12766 ‘2c assess for 


engravers 9003, 


"11, S5e; 


Intl bro of teamsters, chauffe urs, ete, of A, 
tax, o, n, d, "10 

Federal labor 12868, sup 

W L Hughes, Essex co, 
sup ‘is 

Arkansas state federation of labor, 

Federal labor 12833, sup 

Machinists helpers 12795, sup 

Bridge laborers 13101, tax, am, 
90c; sup, 2c o%se 

Quarry workers intl union of N mY sup 

Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
of N A, sup”. 

labor union, White Plains, N Y, 
tax, may, '10, toand incl oct, ‘10 

Trades and labor assem, Bloomington, III, 
tax, o, n, d, "10 

Trades and labor assem, Kewanee, 
o, n, d, "10 

Central trades assem, of ozan, Ohio, tax, sept, 
‘10, to and ine! feb, 

Federal labor 13098, heen 


Minev ilie, 


sup 


ll, We; a f, 


Ill, tax, 


dee, 10, 60¢ ; d f, Cis 
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®. Federal labor 8060, tax, jan 


labor 11366, tax, jan, ‘| 
assess united hatters, I8c; 


assess for united hatters, 27« 


Federal labor 12792, tax, apr, *10, toandine], 


dec, ‘10, $1.50; d f, $4.60; sup, 50c 

Federal labor 11IES7, tax, o, n,d 
d f, $14 

Labor, trades council, Deniso Tex 
jan, 0S, to and incl june, 0S 

rrades and labor assem, Sa'tem, Ohio tax, 
july, “lO, toandinecldec Ik 

Trades and labor council, Bozeman Mont 
tax, aug, “10, to and inel iy. ‘I 

Federal labor 13048, tax, dee, "10, $1: d f, $4 
Artesian well drillers and levermen 10}4 
tax, jan, $2.50; df, $2.20; sup, $1 

Central labor union ‘erre Haute. Ind, 
tux, Ss, 0, n, d, ‘10 

Nat! bro of operative potters, tax, 


i, 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, oct, "10 
Federal labor 12615, tax,j in, ‘11, 80e: d f, 80e 
Mac minie' s helpers i and laborers 12801, tax, 
dec 3 : 1.6 
tr t sweeper 2811, tax, dec, “10, $5: d f, 
$5 
J B Lennon, treas A F of L, Bloomington, 
lil, interest on deposits $10,000 for 6 mos 
Trades and lInbor assem, Brainerd, Minn, 
tax, o, n, d, ‘10 
Tobacco strippers 10122, tax, dec, ‘10, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50 . ° 
House raisers and movers 12314, tax, n, d, 
10, 80c; df, 80c 
Pods ral labor 9626, tax, jan,” 
50 
= — packers 12688, tax, jan, $1.75; 


Fe a ri il labor 12739, tax, dec,.‘10, 40c ; 
10c ° 
Federal labor 13028 tax, jan, ‘ll, $3.45; 


$3.45... . 

City employes 12326, tax, n, d, °10, $3.40; 
$3.40 

Laborers prot 8856, te ix, jan, ‘ll, 7ic; d f, Tie 

Soil pipe make! rs and helpers 13052, tax, jan, 
"11, $5.30; d f, IF 

Federal ls ibor 12760, tax, jan, "1, $1; d f, $1 
Trades and labor council, Fon du lac, Wis, 
tax, s, oO, n, 10 

Tradesand labor council, Centerville, lowa, 
tax, 8, Oo, n, "10. coe 

Office wy ra employe S 12865, tax, dec, 
y $ i f, $3; sup, $3 

al i 2. 9998, tax, jan, ‘Ll, $4.50; d f, 
; sup, $2.85 

Local 88 bro railway carmen of ‘A, sup 

Federal labor 18004, tax, dec, "10, 45c; d f, 
5c; sup, 2%c F 

Local 33 marble workers, sup 

Button workers prot 12854, sup... a 

W K Stuart co, Indianapolis, Ind, sup. 

Intl bro of blacksmiths and helpers, tax, 
o, n, d, "10 ohanite 7, 

Intl] shingle weavers of A, bal on sup 

Int! bro of blacksmiths and helpers, sup 

Central labor union, Waterbury, Conn, 
tax, jan, "10, toand inc! dec, *10 . 

Central labor union, Berlin, N H, tax, s, 
n, 

Trades union assem, Williamsport, Pa, 
tax, 8, O, n, "10. : 

Trades and labor council, Dunkirk and 
vicinity, N Y, tax, s, o, n, "10. sia 

Central trades and wv Sanne. New 
Orleans, La, tax, 0, n, d, an caliaaal icin 

Central labor union, V Shesenion ‘Ind, tax, 
o, n, d, *10. 

Trades council, San Antonio, Tex, tax, jan, 


10. ‘ll, toand inel dee, ‘11 ai : 
Central labor council, Franklin, Pa, tax 
o, n, d, “10 ‘ 
Trades and labor assem, Centralia, I), tax 
o, n, d, “10, 
Federal labor 12644, 2-c assess for united 
hatters 
Federal labor 135, tax, jan, 90¢: d f, 90¢ 
Federal labor 64 H, te dl, "10, $4.35: « 
$i. 
Susp “nde rmakers 42, tax, jan 
sf »? - . 
Fede ral labor 1Z7E6, tax, dec, 10, $3; 
sup, $1 : 
United trades and labor council, Pitts- 
burg, Kans, sup Rinen 
Washington state federation of labor. sup 
Local 72, carriage workers, sup — 
Local 119, American bro of cement work- 
ers, sup ‘ 
Horse nail make rs 1OFS2, tax 
"LI, $4.20; d f, $4.20; sup, 50e 
Federal labor 124 tax, n, 
$10; sup, $4.45.. aie 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10943, tax, jan, ‘11, $8.70; d f, $8.70; sup, $4 
£ Prge she helpers 15032, tax, nov, °10 
10 00 d f, }; sup, $2 , 
Swenks, Culebra canal zone, Panama 
1EO 00 t 
3ottle washers and sorters 13120, sup 
Laborers prot 12254, tax, o, n, d, ‘10, $ 
d f, $1.2 
Central labor union, Livermore Falls, Me 
, 0, acct n, "10 
and labor assem, Helena, Mont 
d, "10 
Horse nail m: a ae p and b 6170, tax, nov 
"10, $5.50; d f, 
Trades assem, pa Ind, tax, o, n.d 
10 ~ 
Central trades and labor asse m, Syracuse 
) , tax, 8s, o, n, “10 
6 90 Central labor union, Carbondale and vicin- 
ity, Pa, tax, o, n, d, ‘10 
6 80 Central labor union, Saranac Lake, N ¥ 
1 50 tax, aug, 10,to and ine | jan, ‘ 
federal labor 12977, tax, jan, ‘ll, 55e: df 
10 60 55e ‘ 
200 Cemetery employes 13073 
"LI, $1.25; d f, $1.2 ‘ , 
Sewer digge . and shovelers 8662, tax, jan 
"Ll, $3;-d f, $3 ‘ 

Int! glove workers union of A, tax, jan, ‘11 
Handymen and mac aR helpers 12927 
tax, dec, °10, $1.75; d f, - ons 
Meat, food and cantina’ sc ie nee inspectors 

12912, tax, jan, 90c; d f, 90c 
_ hea} and whisk makers union, tax 
o, n, d, 
Bottle saan rs ‘and sorters Ts1 20, sup 
Central labor union, Toledo, Ohio, sup 
Federal labor lIES7, 2-c assess for united 
hatters .. cemeee 
Federal labor 11587, sup 
150 00 Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
1 06 Paper bag workers 11757, tax, jan, ‘11, 60 
12 80 d f, 0c; sup, 24 
Labor council, San Francisco, Cal, tax, oct, 
10 00 10, to and inc! sept, "Ll, $10; sup, $7u 
W H Lowdermilk & co, sup 
2 60 Federal labor 8620, tax, jan, ’11, 40c; d f, 40c 
Federal! labor 12806, tax, n, d, 10, $8; d f, $8 
2 50 Federal labor 12760, tax, dec, "10, 50c; d f, 50c 
Federal labor 6697, tax, jan, $3.20; d f, $3.20 
Federal labor 8398, tax, jan, ‘11, $1; d f, $1; 
3-c assess for united hatters, 36c; 2-c as- 
sess for united hatters, 78c; Los Angeles 
assess, 13c; legal defense assess, l3c 
Sewer and drainage pipe layers 12824, tax, 
jan, '11, 9c; d f, 90c. 


tax, dec, °10, jan 


OS me 
une 
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12. 


“eer strippers 9608, tax, dec, °10, $5; 


“Sib 


Cc loth oo —_ workers 10184, tax, dee, "10, 


$1.25; d f, $1. 

Tobacco has a rs 12046, tax, nov, ‘10, $6.50; 
d f, $6.54 

Central labor union, 
d, 10 

Laborers prot 
$1.75. . 

( ‘ommere ial c*% —8 union of A, tax, 
o, n. ad, "10, j, f, m, 

Paving cutters Shea ‘of the U Sof A and 
Can, sup 

Cement workers 8, sup 

Ralph M Easley, New York c city, 

Cement workers 45, bal on sup 

Waste handlers 8964, sup..... 

lin plate workers intl prot asso of A, sup 

Federal labor 12018, tax, jan, ’11, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25; sup, 26c. 

Central labor union, 
n, d, 10 

Intl asso of bridge 
workers, sup.. 

Bro railroad freight handlers 70, ‘sup. 

{ R Ainsworth, financial secy, Woodbury, 
Vt, sup.. 

Federal labor 12412, tax, ‘jan, ‘11, $1.20; 
$1.20; sup, ; 

Federal labor 12765, tax, Oo, n, 10, $l;d f, $1 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12910, tax, 
s, O, n, d, "10, $5; d f, $5; sup, Tic... : 

Marble mosaic workers = tax, &, s, 0, n, 
d, °10, j, "11, $7.50; d f, $7.5 

Flat janitors 13074, tax, ae Ll, $2; d f, 


Easton, Pa, tax, 0, n, 


"j2718, tax, jan, ‘11, $1.75; df, 


sup. 


Derby, Conn, tax, 0, 
structural 


and iron 


$2 
Hat block ‘makers and helpers 12099, tax, 
jan, °11, 65¢;d f, 65c 

— federation of musicians, tax, 


n, ll 
P ublie school teachers asso 10308, tax, 0, ‘n, 


$10 00 
30 00 
2 50 
13 00 


18. 


$1.05 
. Music 


» 10, $2.40; d f, $2.40. 
ocitml labor union, Pittston, Pa, tax, a, s, 
10 


Trades and labor assem, Pueblo, Colo, tax, 
oct, 10, to and incl mar, ’11 
Okla, 


Tuaeee and labor assem, a 
tax, may, '10,to and incl apr, ” 
oe labor 12614, tax, j, f, a $1. 20; d f, 
Federal labor 7241, tax, jan, ll, 70c; d f, 70c 
Carriage and oe se rvice agents 13037, tax, 
dec, "10, 50c; d f, 50c 


Pipe caulkers and repaiiere 11465, tax, jan, 
"11, $5; d f, $5. 


d f, $4. 

mL roller makers 10688, tax, jan, ’1l, 
70c; d f, 70c 

Oystermens and fnapere asso 13000, tax, 
jan, °11, $1.75; d f, $1.7 

Sewer cleaners 12885, ta n, d, "10, $5; d f, 


$5 
Readers prot 12841, tax, n, d, "10, $4; d f, $4 
Baggage a —— handlers 12986, tax, nov, 
10, $13.30; f, $13.30 
or + i oo prot 12358, tax, jan, "11, $1.55; 


"$3.50 
Upholsterers int] union of N A, tax, o,n, d, 
10, $42; sup, $5.. 
United garment workers of America, sup 
—s labor 13068, tax, dec, °10, $2; d f, $2; 


$3; 8 up, 
Capperemiths 53, sup 
— 12, quarry workers intl union of N A, 


Federal labor 13064, tax, n, d, °10, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50; sup, $1 

Quarry workers int! union of N A, sup.. 

Local 9, wall ee machine printers and 
color mixers, Le ¢ 


engravers 11809, tax, dec, '10, $1.70; 

d f, $1.70; sup, $1 

Stone planermens 13098, tax, dec, 
d f, $3; sup, 50c 

Federal labor 8217, tax, jan, 11, $3.50; 
$3.50; sup, $2 

Amal asso of street and electric railway 
employes, sup 

Trades and labor council, Muskegon, 
Mich, tax, sept, "10, to and incl feb, ‘11. 

Trades and labor council, Poughkeepsie, 
N Y, tax, o, n, acct d, "10 

Central labor union, Lincoln, 
n, d, 

Twin-city trades and labor council, Berlin, 
Ont, Can, tax, oct, "10, to and incl mar, "11 

Central labor union, N Adams, Mass, tax, 
o, n, d, 

Central labor union, Wabash, 
feb, °10, to and inc! jan, "U1 

Central labor union, Gloucester, 
tax, o, n, d, °10. 

Trades and labor 
Ohio, tax, 0, n, d, 

Central labor union, Newburgh, N 
8, O, n, 

Twin-city federation of labor, 
Champaign, Ill, tax, a, s, o, 10 . 

Poa labor 12424, tax, dec, "10, $1.40; d f, 


Ind, 
council, Chillicothe, 
) 


Urbana, 


"LL, $2.75; df, 


$1. 

Federal iabor 12915, tax, jan, 

$2.7. 

Stoneware potte rs 8802, tax, ‘ij, ft m, 0, $6,30: 
30 


Stoneware workers prot 6888, ‘tax, jan, ‘11, 
$3.50; di f, $3.6 ‘ 
Moccasin esieuss 12484, tax, dec, 


f, 
Railroad helpers and laborers 1298], tax, 
dec, "10, 65c; d f, 65c... 
Granite polishers, quarrymen and laborers 
10306, tax, dec, "10, jan, ‘11, 90c; df, 90c . 
Hookers prot 12868, tax, jan, ’1l, $1; d f, $1 
New York transfer cos employes prot 
11824, tax, jan, ‘ll, 7c; d f, Tic 

Telephone operators 11498, tax, dec, ‘10, 
jan, ‘11, $1.20; d f, $1.20 

Pilots prot asso 12698, tax. dec, 10, $1.15; d f, 
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Laborers prot 12043, tax, dec, °10, $2.7 75; 
2.75 

Intl asso of mac hinists, tax, nov, ‘10. 

Pattern makers league of N A, tax, dec, 
10 ‘ 

Intl ty pographical union, tax, dec, "10 

Intl asso of bridge and structural iron 
workers, tax, dec, 10, jan, ‘ll 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl al- 
liance, etc, tax, dec, 10 

Trades council, Staunton, III, tax, oct, ’10, 
to and inc! mar, ‘ll ° . 

Central labor union, Bridgewater, Mass, 
tax, sept, ‘10, toand incl feb, ‘ll 

Central trades and labor council, Bridge- 
ton, N J, tax, a, 8, 0, "10 

Trades and labor assem, New Athens, III, 
tax, j, f, m, ‘10.... . salami 

Central trades and labor assem, Tampa. 
Fla, tax, oct, "10, to and inc! mar, ‘ll 

Trades and labor council, of Memphis, 
Tenn, tax, feb, ‘11, to and incl jan, ‘12 

Trades assem, Joplin, Mo, tax, o, n, d. 10 

Central labor union, Brattleboro, Vt, tax, 
o, n, d, "10 . 

Trades council, Ann Arbor, Mich, tax, o, 
n, d, "10 

Trades and labor assem, SoC hicago, Ill, 
tax, jan, ‘ll, to and incl dec, — 

2-8 labor 12988, tax, dec, °] 

Fe deral labor 12787, tax, dec, *10, 8uc; a ri 
80c . 

Federal labor 12791, tax, dec, 10, 35¢ ; d f, 35< 

Federal labor 13072, tax, jan, $6.75; d f, $6.75 

tory labor 12576, tax, dec, "10, ome , 
$6; d f, $6 

vederal labor 12968, ‘tax, dee, ’ + $12.06; at, 


$12.% 

Federal labor 12901, tax, n, d, . jan, 1, 
$1.85; d f, $1.35 

Federal labor 19978, tax, nov, 10, $2.70; d f, 
i, «sae 

BR. prot 12888, tax, ao, d, 10, $1; d f, $1 

Ship drillers 9037, tax, o, n, d, "10; $1.60; d f, 
$1.60; 2-c assess for hatters, 64c 

Cemetery employes 106K, tax, n, d, 10, $1: 3.10; 
d f, $13.10... 

Tobacco strippers 12736, tax, ‘jan, 11, 80¢; 
d 80¢ sanneinininee 
Stoneware potters 7117, tax, Jan, ‘11, to and 

incl june, ‘11, $22.50; d f, $22. 
— mill employes 9987, tax, dec, °10, $1; 


1 f, $1. 
Machinists helpe rs 12946, tax, jan, °11, We; 
d f, We 
Department docks and ferries munic ry 
dock builders 13041, tax, Jan, "ll, $5.50; d f, 
$5.50 . tees 
Porters 12029, tax, dec, °10, $1.45; d f, $1.4 
Suspender workers 11204, tax, jan, ‘11, $2; 


d f, $2 7 
Horse — makers 9656, tax, dec, "10, $1.75; 
d f, $1. 
Bootblac is prot 13080, tax, bal jan, °11, $2. 
di f, $2.25.. 
Labore rs prot 12982, tax, dee, ‘10, 
6.25 


Intl asso of ad workers of US and Can, 
tax, o, n, d, 

Intl asso of - ae and ey water fitters 
and helpers of A, tax, jan, 
Intl ste reoty pers and Poem pers union, 
tax, dec, 10... — 6a ; 
Central labor union, Concord, N H, tax, 
sept, °10, to and incl feb, ‘11 

Ladies hat and bonnet frame makers 12956, 
tax, nov, "10, $1.25; d f, $1.25 

Bridge tenders 12338, tax, jan, "11, $2; d f, $2 


16. Federal labor 12760, sup 


Horse nail makers 7180, tax, jan, ', $4; df, 
$4; sup, $10 

Federal labor 13118, sup 

Federal labor 12765, sup 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Federal labor 13056, tax, feb, $2.50; d f, $2. 
sup, $1 abbaihine ae 

Jefferson co, trades and labor assem, 
Steubenville and vicinity, Ohio, sup.. 

Baggage messengers 10167, tax, dec, °10, $1; 
d f, $1; sup, $2 

Intl asso of bridge and structural iron 
workers, sup.. 

Laborers prot 13121, sup . - 

Coal hoisting supervisors 13122, sup 

Street sweepers 13128, sup 

Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, 
dec, °10.... 

Oil workers and refiners 13124, ‘sup 

Federation of labor, Saginaw, Mich, tax, 
dec, 09, to and incl aug, "10. ia 

Central ~~ 4" anne. Bellows Falls, Vt. 
tax, oO, n, d, , 

Central 4, ‘saibes. ‘Hanover and Me- 
Sherrytown, Pa, tax, july, ‘10, to and incl 
dec, 10..... ae 

Central labor union, El Paso, Tex, tax, 
jan, ‘11, toand incl dee, ‘ll 

Federal labor 13009, tax, dec, "10, 70c; as 70c 

Federal labor 7479, tax, jan, ‘11, $2.30; d f, 
$2.30 va 

Federal labor 12475, tax, n, d, 10, $1.20; d f, 
$1.20; 2-c assess for united hatters, 24c 

a a pamermens 12866, tax, dec, *10, $2.50; 
c $2.5( 

mth helpers and laborers 12585, tax, 
dee, °10, $1.85; d f, $1.85. 

City flremens prot asso 11431, tax, jan, °11, 
$15.75; 75 . 

Curbstone and sidewalk layers, ‘cutters, 
and setters 9186, tax, june, ‘10, to and ine] 
dec, "10, $7.35; d f, $7.35 : 

Lamp workers 12604, tax, jan, °1l, ee; df, 


Pe arl button workers 13088, tax, dec, 10, 70c; 
d f, 70c... 

Grain workers asso 11407, tax, n, d, 
"11, $4.50; d f, $4.50... 

Centra] labor union, Brockton, Mass, sup. 

Centra! labor union, Holyoke, Mass, sup 

Federal labor 12974, tax, bal n, d, °10, $3.95; 
d f, $3.95; sup, 50c 

Suspendermakers 9560, tax, “dee , 10, $6.25; 
d f, $6.25; sup, $16 : Sani 

Eliot Glover, Medford, Mass, sup. 


. Central labor union, Rumford, Me, sup.... 


Federation of labor, Ft Wayne, Ind, tax, 
july, °10, to and inel dec, '10 

Central labor council, Richmond, Ind, tax, 
o, n, d, "10 ' 

Federal labor 12670, tax, jan, ‘ll, $1.75; df. 


$1.75 

—T ral labor 11200, tax, Oo, n, d, "10, $1.05; 

» SAB. .... naa 

Fede ral labor 12987, tax, dec, °10, $3; d f, $3 

Federal labor 12758, tax, jan, "l0, %ec; d f, 
95c 

Ogster openers prot asso 13081, tax, n, d, "10, 
$23; 23 

Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, dec, "10, $1.10; 
d f, $1.10 

Womens prot 12721, tax, nov, °10, $1.75; d 
$1.75 a tvabin 

Cees rs and florists 10615, tax, jan, ‘Ll, 
$1.75; ad f, $1.76 

Gas workers 11633, tax, d, "10, 
d f,$3.30..... 

Womens domestics 12767, tax, feb, mas df, 


$1.20 
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18. 


Iron bedstead makers 12781, tax, dec, ‘10, 
$3; d f,$ 

Elastic goring weavers amal asso of the 
U 8S, tax, n, d, "10, j, ‘ll 

Machinists helpers 12346, tax, jan, ‘11, $2: df, 


$2. 

Bottle sorters and handlers 117659, tax, jan, 
‘ll, $1; d f, $1 

Intlunion pavers, rammermen, flaglayers, 
etc, tax, dec, °10 

Agricultural workers prot 12006, tax, o, n, 
"10, $4.80; di f, $4.80 

Tunnel and subway construc tors intl 
union of N A, tax, dec, 

Central trades and lees ouncil, Rutland, 
Vt, tax, july, °10, toand incl dec, 

( ~~ labor union, Arecibo, P R, ton d, 

10, $2.60; sup, 85c ' 
( onaval labor union, Tiffin, Ohio, sup 
= trades council, Green Bay, Wis, 


Federai labor 10746, sup. vite 

Federal! labor 6854, sup. .. 

Bric arers 10982, tax, a, m, j, j, a, s, o, n, "10, 
$2.95; d f, $2.95; sup, $2.25 

Button pt nn prot 12854, ‘tax, jan, ‘11, $7.50; 
d f, $7.50; sup, §8 

Local 5, intl asso of machine printers and 
color mixers of U 8S, sup 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 
and helpers intl union, sup 

Gas workers 12740, sup 

Vermont state fed of labor, sup 


. Trades and labor assem, Mason City, Iowa, 


sup 

( sentral labor council, Cle Elum, Wash, tax, 
8, O, n, 

— geneen, New Haven, Conn, tax, a, 
30% 


volenal labor 8279, tax, n, d, ‘10, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50 


Newsboys prot 10062, tax, n, d, 10. 
Journeymen sailmakers 12751, tax, i: 
j, ‘11, $5; df, $5.. 
ere | labor 9068, tax, n, d, 10, j, "11, $1.80; 
2-c assess for united hatters, 


Ladies straw and felt hat makers 12675, tax, 
dec, °10, $10; d f, $10 

Navy yard or fas draftsmens 12327, 
tax, dec, °10, $8; 

Car cleaners 1581, hay a, S, O, n, "10, $4; df, 
4 


$ ; 

White rats actors union of A, tax, jan, ‘ll 

Bro railway carmen of A, tax, dec, *10 

Intl longshoremens asso, tax, n, d, "10 

Federal labor 8037, sup 

Pole raisers and electrical assistants 12491, 
tax, d, "10, j, *11, $8: d f, $3; sup, 80c 

Mineral bra r bottlers 11317, on, d, ‘10, j, 
"11, $5; d f, $5; sup, 75c . 

Sewer diggers and shov elers 8662, sup 

Federal labor 13062, tax, o, n, "10, $2.50; 


25 
2%. Federation of labor, Yonkers 


+ © f 
Trades and labor council, Piqua, Ohio. tax, 
july, °10, to and incl dee, ” 
Central labor council, AW SEES and 
feb. IL. Ohio, tax, sept, "10, to and incl 
eb, “ll 


n, d, ’* 

Federal labor 13071, tax, jan, °11, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50; sup, $1.50 

Federal i 8306, tax, jan, °1l, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50; sup, $5.25 

Federal lebor 11478, tax, n, d, "10, $5; d f, $5; 


20. Federal labor 12868, tax, jan, ‘11, $1;d f, $1; 


2-c assess for united hatters Sic 
Mineral water workers 12674, tax, d, ‘10, j, 
‘ll, $7; d f, $7; 2-c assess for united hat- 
ters, $1.40 ’ ch 
Gas workers 12740, tax, jan, ‘ll, $1.85; d f, 
1.85 


Cc igar factory re eg strippers 11989, tax, 
jan, ‘11, $5; 

Tobacco str Kit s 7, tax, dec, "10, 75¢; af, 
foe .... eoce . eee 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
tax, nov, ‘10 

Cigar ag eee strippers 10227, tax, 
dec, "10, $3; f, $3. 

Badge, At and regalia makers 12249, 
tax, n, d, "10, j, "11, $2.40; d f, $2.40; sup, $5 
Suspender workers 13086, tax, n, d, "10, jan, 

vel 


. Industrial council, Topeka, Kans, tax, sept, 


10, to and incl feb, ‘11 ; eae 
Federation of labor, Karkakee, Ill, 
aug, "10, toand inc! jan, ‘11.. . 
Yellowstone co trades and labor assem, Bil- 
lings, Mont, tax, oct, "10, to and inc) mar, 
1 


Trades council, Jeannette, Pa, tax, oct, ‘lv, 
to and inc] mar, ‘ll = 

Trades and labor council, Lowell, Mass, 
tax, m, j, j, 10 sion 

Federal labor 12222, tax, jan, ‘ll, $5; df, $5 

Peter labor 12085, tax, dec, "10, sania d f, 
$17 HC 

Suspender workers 10833, tax, j, f, ‘™m, a, °10, 
$1.00; d -f, $1.60 

Intl printing ienaniias union, tax, 
10 


Ceramic, mosaic and encaustic tile layers 
and helpers int! union, tax, d, "10, j, "1 
Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, dec, 

10 


Local 62, intl bro pulp sulphite and paper 

mill workers of U S and Can, sup.. 
Putnams retail dept, New York city, sup 
Federal labor 13118, sup 


. Tri-city trades council, Florence, Sheffield 


and Tuscumbia, Ala, tax, a, s, o, n, d, "10 

Central labor union, Lebanon, Pa, tax, apr, 
‘10, to and incl sept, ‘10 .. 

Central labor union’ Montpe lier, ‘Vv t, tax, 
o, n, d, "10, j, f, m 

Central labor union, Evansville, Ind, tax, 
jan, ‘11, to and inc! dee, °1 

Trades and labor assem, Columbus, Ga 
tax, j, f, m, "10.. 

Central associated trades council, Corn- 
ing, N Y, tax, may, ‘10, to and incl oct, 10 

Federal labor 13051, tax, dec, "10, 35c; d f, 35c 

Federal labor 8620, 2-c assess fof united 
hatters 

Federal ‘abor 12916, tax, n, d, "10, $2.20; d f, 


$2.20 
Federal labor 12962, tax, jan, ‘11, $3: d f,$8 
Federal labor 12362, tax, jan, ‘11, $2.95; d f, 


$2.95 i 
Federal labor 8769, tax, dec, 10, be; d f, BSc 
Machinists ae or aan laborers 12913, tax, 

dec, "10, 35c; d f, ? 

Riggers prot 10298, & n, d, "10, $1; df, $1 
Scale workers prot 7502, tax, nov, ‘10, $7.25; 
d f, $7.25 
Machinists helpers one laborers 12892, tax, 
a, 8, O, n, d, "10, $1.76; d f, $1.75; 2-c assess 
for united hatters, hy 
Horse nail mokecs Pp and b 6170, tax, d, 
10, j, "11, $5.60; » $5.50 

Newsboys eres oe 13089, tax, n, d, ‘10, j, 
$5.60; d f, $5.60 

Shipping clerks, packers and helpers 13022, 
tax, n, d, "10, j, "1, $1.60; d f, $1.50.. 

Gas workers 9840, tax, jan, ‘ll, $16.25; ad f, 
$16.25 
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Domestics prot 12996, tax, d, °10, j, "11, $1.65 
d f, $1.65 catis 

Machinists helpers 11830, tax, jan, "11, $2.50; 

f, $2.50 

Gardeners 13020, tax, on acct, $5; df, $5. 

Tuck pointers 10384, tax, nov, °10, $3; d f, $3 

Tuck pointers 10384, tax, dec, "10, $8.25; d f, 
$3.25 

United asso of journe ymen plumbe rs, gas- 
fitters, etc, tax, Oo, n, 10 

Intl union of steam engineers, tax, n, d, 


United bro of +" y workers on horse 
goods, tax, o, n, d,’ 

Coopers intl union of N TA, tax, d, °10, i, °u 

Federal labor 11618, sup sie 

Federal labor 13125, sup 

Neck wearmakers 13126, sup 

E M Roszelle, Hartford, Conn, sup.. 

— prot 12920, tax, d, °10, j, ‘ll, $3. 50; 

f, $3.50 

Intl bro of papermakers, sup 

L T Rush, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, sup 

Federal labor 12222, sup. 

Walter J Ballard, Los Angeles, Cal, sup 

Federal! labor 9998, bal on sup 

Suspender workers 8144, sup.. 

Laborers prot 12903, tax, jan, ' 11, $1 60; ‘af, 
$1.60; sup, 5c. ; 

Telephone operators 12402, tax, jan, ’11, 95c; 
d f, %c; sup, 6c... 

Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 
9136, tax, jan, *11, b0c; d f, 50c; sup, 74c.... 

Domestics prot 12996, sup 

Local 118, quarry workers, sup.. 

Local 8, nat! federation of post- -office clerks, 
sup 

Trades and labor assem, Tyler, Tex, sup 

. Mineral water bottlers 11829, 3-c assess for 
united hatters, 39c; legai defense assess, 
13¢c; Los Angeles assess, 13c 

Central lat labor union, Pittsfield, Mass, tax, 
oO, n 

Laborers pat 13075, tax, 0, n, d, *10, j, f, 


load ‘ 
oo-in 
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Ff (2 eae 
be drawers 12498, tax, n, d, °10, $1.55; d f, 
55 


Railway shop helpers 13082, tax, d, °10, j, "11, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 

Cigar tobacco strippers 12971, tax, jan, "i, 
$9.50; d f, $9.50. . 

Soda and mineral ‘water bottlers 10333, tax, 
dec, *10, $1.50; d f, $1.50.... 

Federal labor 12988, sup 

Railroad helpers and laborers 13061, tax, n, 
d, 10, $2.80; d f, $2.80; sup, $1.22 

Mineral water bottlers 11829, tax, ‘a, a, 
j, ‘11, $1.95; d f, $1.95; sup, 24c 

Ladies felt and straw hat workers 12815, 
sup.. 

Suspende rmakers 9560, sup. 

Sugar workers 106519, tax, jan, ‘ll, 35c; d f, 
35c 


Nec kti ie »makers sl 26565, sup 


. Fede - labor 7231, tax, j, f, m, "10, $2.25; d f, 


$2.2. 

Mac hinisis nates rs and laborer S 12962, tax, 
jan, ’11, $3; 

Machinists a ibe rs 13108, ‘tax, jan, ' U1, hee 25; 
d f, $2.25; sup, : ‘ 

wWwmc Mongold, "Chicago. Ill, sup. nem 

Central labor union, Rome, Ga, tax, o, n, 
d, ‘10 

Trades and labor assem, Ottawa, Ill, tax, a, 
s, Oo, "10... 

Central labor union, Malde n, Mass, tax, ‘a, 
8, Oo, 10 

Federal labor 11891, tax, dec, '10, $3.55 ; df, 
$3.55; 2-c assess for united hatters, $1.44. 

eet labor 8116, tax, n, d, "10, j, "LI, $3.75; 

f, $3.75 . 
Federal labor 13066, tax, nov, "10, $1.05; df, 


Soft beer bottlers and pe ddlers 8934, tax, 
jan, ‘11, 75c; d f, T5c. 

Laborers prot 8249, tax, jan, 11, $1.2 ; df, 
1.2 


Mac hinists ‘helpers 13030, ‘tax, fe b, ‘ll, — 
, $3.0 


Park yew AE es prot asso 11820, tax, n, d, 10, 
j, ‘11, $1.50; d f, $1. 

Decorators, ee and badge makers 
11555, tax, d, °10,j, f, ‘11, $2.10; d f, $2.10; 
Los Angeles assess, 12c; legal defense 
assess, l2c; 3-c assess for united hatters, 
30c; 2-c assess for united hatters, léc 

Grain and mason supply handlers 7446, tax, 
n, d, 710, j, *11, $3.75; df, $3.75 

Elevator conductors and starters 11959, tax, 
jan, *l1, $5; d f, $5 2 

Sail —_ tent makers 12757, tax, jan, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50 

Stone plane rmens prot 1288, tax, nov, 10, 
76c; df, 7 

Gold be Pe Ban 12899, tax,dec, °10, $3.80; d f, $3.80 

Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, jan, $7; d f, 


gts makers 9309, tax, j, f,m, °11, $10.50; 
d f, $10.50... 

Egg fighters and breakers 13006, tax, dec, 
10, $1.10; d f, $1.10; sup, 50c 

Federated trades and labor council, San 
Diego, Cal, sup 

The united mine workers of A, tax, dee, 10 

Machinists helpers ay sup 


. Federal labor 13128, su 


Central labor union, Pine Bluff, Ark, tax, 
8,0, n, "10 

California state federation of labor, tax, 
feb, ’11, to and incl jan, °12.. 

Central labor union, Parsons, Kans, tax, 
o, n, d, 710 

Central poner union, Raleigh, N 
n, d, 

Central labor union, Worcester, Mass, tax, 
balapr, °10, toandincl acct apr, ‘ll 

Federal labor 10185, tax, dec, "10, 60c; d f, 


60c 
Federal labor 12835, sup 
Federal labor 12671, tax, sept, $2.20; d f, $2.20 
Lamp workers 12618, tax, jan, ll, $1.45; d f, 


Telephone capentors 13040, tax, o, n, d, "10, 
j, "LL, $8.40; d f, $3.40 

Bottlers and ensbenaters 10301, tax, jan, ‘11, 
to and incl june, ’1l, $38; df, 

Hair spinners 12347, tax, jan, '11, $2.95; 4 f, 
$2.95; sup, $2.50 
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Carnrick’s Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata || zymocide— 


Soluble Food— 


Food for Infants, 


3 A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- E 
A Milk and Cereal fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. A Cofertas, Mon 


poisonous, Liquid 


Invalids, and ave REED @® CARNRICK Antiseptic 


peptics ::  :: 42 te 46 Germania Ave. 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














. Steel plate transferrers asso of A, tax, d, 
10,j, f, m, "U 
Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 
jan, ‘11, $1.30; d f, $1.36 
James J Torpey, Denv aa Yolo, sup... 
. Trades and labor council, Ogdensburg, N 
, tax, oct, 10, to and incl mar, ‘ll 
Federal labor 12367, tax, jan, ‘11, 50c; d f, 
50c; 3-c assess for united hatters, 30c.. 
Federal labor 12967, tax, dec, °10, $1.35; d f, 


$1. 
Federal labor 10829, tax, feb, $7.50; at, $7 50 
Laborers prot 11752, tax, dec, "10, $3; f, $3 
— spinners 12368, tax, d, °10, j, "11, $1: d f, 


Machinists helpers and laborers 12906, tax, 
dec, °10, $3.30; d f, $3.30 . 

Gas workers 10678, tax, jan, ‘11, $10; d f, $10 
Newspaper and mail deliverers union 
9468, tax, nov, 10, $50; df, $50..... . 
— labor 12991, tax, d, 10, j, "11, $1; df, 


Journe ow barbers intl union of A, tax, 
o, 1, d, Shi 

Intl te Bn on carriage and wagon workers 
of N A, tax, d, "10, j, *l1 

AU McClurg & co, C hicago, Ill, ‘sup ‘ 

Federal labor 13119, tax, feb, *1l, whens d f, 
$2.10; sup, $2.65 

Federal labor 12681, sup 

Bookkeepers, stenographers and account- 
ants 12646, tax, feb, ‘11, $2; d f, $2; sup, $2 

Machinists helpers 12764, tax, jan, ‘Ll, $5; 
d f, $5; sup, $1 ww 

Local 16 of travelers goods and leather 
novelty workers intl union of A, sup..... 

Hat trimmers 11594, tax, jan, ‘11, $1.85; d f, 
$1.85; sup, 50c 

. Tradesand labor council, Hacine, Wis, tax, 
mar, 10, to and incl feb,’ 

Central labor union, W os ket, RI, tax, 
o, n, d, "10 

Federal labor 10824, tax, nov, "10, 50c; d f, 50c 

Federal labor 12648, tax, n, d, ‘10, j. i, 
$1.05; = f, $1.05; 2-c assess for united hat- 
ters, 

Federal, labor 18019, tax, n, d, °10, j, “ll, $2.25; 


Fodesai i labor 12102, tax, dec, 10, $7.50; d f, 
$7.50 

Federal labor 10128, tax, jan, ‘LI, 0c; d f, 70c 
Federal labor 13083, tax, dec, 10, $5.40; d f, 


$5.40 oa 

Federal labor 12808, tax, dec, ‘10, $1.05; d f, 
1.05; 2-c assess for united hatters, 40c 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12624, tax, n, 
d, °10, $3; f, $3.. 

Egg candlers 12090, tax, dee, 10, $2: df, $2. 

United noghweormalere 11016, tax, dec, °10, 
$12.50; d f, $12.56 SEAMED 

Watch case —— th 12786, tax, dec, "10, 65c; 
d f, 65c 

Marble, mosaic, and terrazzo workers 12707, 
tax, d, "10, j, f, "11, $1.50; 50 

Natl asso of machine printers —_e color 
mixers of U S, tax, d, °10, j, f, m, : 

Tuck pointe rsand front cleaners 18088. tax, 
jan, ‘11, $6.30; d f, $6.30 

Assorters and packers 8816, s 

Federal labor 1035, tax, d, M10, j, "ll, $2.20; 
d f, $2.20; sup, $2.25... 

Federal labor 9435, sup. 

Bootblacks and porters 13096, tax, dee, ‘10, 
60c; d f, 50c; sup, 25c. 

Suspender workers 11294, ‘sup. 

Illinois state fed of labor, sup. 

. Trades and labor assem, Montrose, Colo, 
tax, oct, "10, toand incl mar, ‘ll.. 

Federated trades and labor council, Fres- 
no, Cal, tax, july "10, to and incl dec, °10.. 


30. Trades and labor council, Bucyrus, Ohio, 
tax, may, ‘10, to and incl apr, ‘1 
Federated trades council, W 1 We Wis, 
tax, july, "10, to and incl dee, ’ 
Trades and labor assem, Havre, Mont, tax, 
apr, "10, to and incl dee, *10. 
Federal! labor 12978, tax, dec 10, $3.06 ; af, 


$3.05 
Federal labor 7087, tax, jan, ‘ll, "$2. 
7 
Federal labor 12980, tax, jan, °11,$1; d f, $1 
Federal Sauer os 2735, tax, n, d, 09, j, "10, $3.60; 
d f, $3.6 
Plate ae sheet glass glaziers 12836, tax, 
nov, ‘10, $12.50; d f, $12.50 
Machinist helpers and laborers 12891, tax, 
jan, ‘11, $1.60; d f. $1.60 
Necktiemakers 12655, tax, n, d, °10, 
$1.50; d f, $1.60 
Laborers prot 12508, tax, n, d, 10, $2; d f, $2 
Railroad ry" rs and laborers 12776, tax, 
jan, $1.80; df 
Stone sawyers 12884, tax, n, d, 10, j, "Hl, 
$3.50; d f, $3.50; 2-c assess for united hat- 


New apaper carriers prot 12831, tax, jan, ‘ll, 


Machinists heipe rs 13060, tax, j, f, "10, $2.40; 
d f, $2. aioe 

United = »xtile workers of A, tax, 0, n, d, 
10 


CF Simons, Tyler, Tex, sup. nae 
Joint labor council, Evanston, Iil, sup.. 
RA Ripley, Providence, R I, sup. nee 
Local 56, printing pressmen, sup. 
Federal labor 11449, sup. 
Watch case makers 12786, tax, j, f, "11, $1.35; 
d f, $1.35; sup, 50c. 
Watch case makers 12 786, 2-c assess for 
united hatters, 
Laborers ~_ 8079, tax, dec, 
$16.20; sup. 
atenenvanhare and ty pists asso 12 27656, tax, 
j, f, “LL, $6; d f, $6; sup 
Pulp and sulphite workies (John H Malin), 
Albany, N Y, sup 
Rockmens and excavators 12438, tax, oct, 
10, $12.80; d f, $12.30..... 
Trades and labor assem, Alamosa, ene 
sup ; 
Mac hinists he Ipe rs 13129, sup. 
Ship cleaners and scalers 12881, tax, ‘dee, "10, 
$5.50; d f, $5.50; sup, $17. 
. Lithographers intl 2 and basso of U Sand 
Can, tax, o, n, d, 
Central trades and labor council, Ft Smith, 
Ark, tax, o, n,d, 
Central trades and ae assem, Cortland, 
, tax, oct, "10, to and incl mar, ‘ll 
Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Mont, 
tax, o, n, d, "10. 193 
Federal labor 8867, tax, n, d, 0, $5; af, $5 
United laborers 12992, tax, . 10, j, "L1, $45; 
df, $45 


Spring and pocket —_—- makers 12229, tax, 
n, d, "10, j, ‘11, $6; df, 
Barbershop porters and bathhouse em- 
ployes 11968, tax, n, d, "10, j, "11, $4.50; d f, 
4.50 


$4 

Pipe layers 12917, tax, nov, ‘10, $1.30; d f, $1. 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
and satan asso 11778, tax, n, d, °10,  b 
"11, $12; $l2 

porns a 12008, tax, o, n, d, 
$7.50; d f, $7.50 

we prot 11561, tax, n, “d, °10, j, 11, $22.50; 


$22.50. . 
Retail clerks int! prot asso, tax, dec, "10 
United laborers 13085, tax, ae ‘ll, 75c; d f, 
76c.... 
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King & Hansford.. 
Pres’t- Organizing expenses: IJ Fitzpatrick, $141; 
Vice-Pres’t. J D Pierce, $50 
D.H. THOMAS, - - Sec’y. & Treas. . Organizing expenses: S Iglesias, $30; J 
Tazelaar, $59.70; MG Hamilton, $32.50; T H 
Flynn, $51; W E Terry, $30; H L Eichel- 
berger, $54.90; Stuart Reid, $49.67; H 


Davies 2 Thomas Co. er, $4 
FOUNDRY @ MACHINE WORKS $10; # Verlander, $10.0 seee ee 


Catasauqua, Pa. President Gompers dues to American 


wwe Asso, for year, 1911, 
,W Willou > 
All agreements are contingent upon strikes, Contribution to Ani Frep, Hans Fehlinger 
accidents, delays of carriers and other de- 
lays unavoidable or beyond our control. 


Expenses incurred in attending confer- 
ence relative to injunction and contempt 

Quotations subject tochange without notice. 
C. R. HORN - - - General Agent 


proceedings, dec 27, 1910 (ld m, 4 John 
50 Church St. New York. 


ROWLAND D. THOMAS, - - 
HOPKIN THOMAS, 


Mitchell 
Organizing expenses, J A Fiett........... 
- Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons co 
Stamps: 1,000 l-c, $10; 1,000 2-c, $20; 300 4-c, 














Railroad transfer messengers and clerks 
11689, tax, jan, $1.05; d f, $1.05; sup, $1.50 
Trades and labor council, Bozeman, seein 
tax, j, j, °10, $1.75; sup, SS . or 
Federal labor 7479, sup. 
Porters 12029, sup 
Suapondermakers 10842, 
75c; sup, $16 
Small supplies 
Subscriptions Am FED.. 
Advertisements AM FED............. ‘ 
Premiums on bonds... ‘ 


tax, feb, 75c; d f, 


Total. 
EXPENSES. 
One month's rent in advance, T A Wicker- 


Stamps, 1,000 2-c, P O dept 


. Translating, W von Ezdorf. 


Organizing expenses: T H McC arthy, 
29.10; M G Hamilton, $30; E T Flood, 
$47.50; T H Flynn, $51.49; Stuart Reid, 
$62.99; J A Flett, $30; H L Eichelberger, 
$30; W E Terry, $30; J Tazelaar, $49.30; 
Cal Wyatt, $30; J Tylkoff, $20; H Frayne, 
$72.40; J D Pierce, co J D Pierce, $48.. 

Stamps, 1,200 l-c, P O dep 


. Premium on bond for Benne of AF of 


L, John H Wood. 


L Salary, oo employes, week ending jan 7 7, 
DF 


‘ll: J Kelly, $30; L Guard, $30; 
Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; LA Sterne, 
$21; J E Giles, $24.68; A L McCoy, $18; 
D L Bradley, $18; (4% days) F L Faber, 
$13.50; I M Rodier, $20.40; M C Farmer, $18; 
IV Kane, $17; I M Lauber, $18; W H How- 
lin, $16; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, 
$18.21; D J Nielsen, $15; R S Thomas, $14; 
M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $18.67; F K 
Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $10; E R 
Brownley,$l1; W von Ezdorf, $14.28; F E 
Waggaman, $12; M M Connell, $10; EN 
Parsons, $18.08; S E Woolls, $15; E OC 
Howard, $12; N E Lynch, $10.98; S 
Woolls, $9; M E Rodier, $13.14 

Organizing expenses: C O Young, $56.65; S 
Iglesias, $27 

In payment of room, board, drugs, etc, 
Frank Coffey, delegate from Lincoln, 
Nebr, at A Fof L convention, St Louis, 
Mo, American Hospital. 

In payment of services rendered Frank 
Coffey, delegate from Lincoln, Nebr, at 
A F of L convention, St Louis, Mo, Dr P 
H Harmann 


. Salary and expenses, week ending jan 7, 


11, J W Sullivan 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder... 

Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne..... 

Supplies: 2 doz blotters, $1; 2,000 white 
blotters, $4.50; 6 gross pens, $3.90; % gross 
pencils, $2.25; % gross pencils, $2.25; % 
gross pencils, $2.25; 3 doz pencils, 2 doz 
pencils, 1 doz pencils, $2.25; repairing 
fountain pen, $1.75; 1 gross pens, 75c; 1 
set Smith index tags, $1.75; 1 bottle ink, 
25c; 1 200-pp record, 75c; repairing foun- 
tain pen, $1.75; 4 scrap books, $4; 12 scrap 
books, $9; 10,000 W C clips, $12.50; 25,000 
A 8 brass clips, $18.25; 10 bdl board, no 40, 
$17.50; 6 pen clips, 25c; 1 ink pencil, $1; 


na 8 
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. Organizing expenses: 


. Organizing expenses: 


$12; PO dept... 
Expenses tr Ip to Philadelphia and return, 


R L Guard 
E T Flood, $47.50; 
Cal Wyatt, $57.61; Dan Peterson, $10 
Stamps, 1,590 l-c, PO dept 
were office employes, week ending jan 
. ll: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF 
| RAL, $25; L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, 
$25; J E Giles, $19; A L McCoy, $18; DL 
Bradley,$18; F L Faber, $21.42; IM Rodier, 
$17; MC Farmer, $18.96; I V Kane, $17; IM 
Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $17; A E Haw- 
kins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, 
$15; R 8S Thomas, $14; M Webster, $21.04; 
S Lankford, $15; F K Carr, $14; C R Bren- 
pny $ll; ¥ R Brownley, $12; W von 
Ezdorf, $14.28; F E Waggaman, $12; M 
M Connell, $10; E N Parsons, $15; S E 
Woolls, $15; E C Howard, $12; N E Lynch, 
$10; S B Woolls, $9; M E Rodier, $12...... 
Salary and expenses, week ending jan 14, 
1911, J W Sullivan 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
Stamps, 15,000 l-c, cigarmakers appeal, 
Tampa, Fla, P O dept 
Organizing expenses, C O Young 
12 a semi-carbon paper, the natl sup- 
ply 
8,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 
Contribution to Am Frp, Thomas Reece.. 
Organizing expenses: Stuart Reid, $56.24; 
E T Flood, $47.50; H L Eichelberger, 
$57.60; W E Terry, $68.35; H Frayne, 
$73.14; J Tylkoff, $20 
Stamps, 5,000 l-c, cigarmakers appeal, 
Tampa, Fla, P Odept 
T H Flynn, $63. 70; 


Jacob Tazelaar, $79.90; J A Flett, $33.80 


. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce. 


Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes, cigarmakers appeal, 
Tampa, Fla: A L Beall, $4.82; B L Cal- 
houn, $6.33; M Carell, $6.33; E Hart, $6.33; 
M H Harris, $7.90; M Hawkins, $5.55; 
C Mannakee, $6.33; S B Ritchie, $6.33; 
A T Rodier, $6.33; M E Rodier, $2.10; 
H M Sprague, $6.33; D H Sprague, $6.38 

Stamps, 2,500 l-c, cigarmuakers appeal, PO 
dept 

Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias. 

Organizing expenses: Cal Wyatt, $57.15; 
M G Hamilton, $56.45 

Salary, office employes, week ending 
jan 21, ‘ll: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $30; 
D F Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; L A 
Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $19; A L McCoy, 
$18; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; 
I M Rodier, $21.47; M C Farmer, $18; 
I M Lauber, $19.70; W H Howlin, $17; 
A E'‘ Hawkins, $15;G A Boswell, $20.57; 
D J Nielsen, $15; RS Thomas, $14; M Web- 
ster, $21.38; S Lankford, $15; F K Carr, $14; 
C R Breneman, $11; E R Brownley, $15.21; 
W von Ezdorf, $14; F E Waggaman, $12; 
M M Connell, $11.67; E N Parsons, $15; 
S E Woolls, $15: E © Howard, su; NE 
Lynch, $10; S B Woolls, $9.5 

Phone service, C & Telephone co 

Addressing, folding and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes (cigarmakers pee. 
Tampa, Fla), FG ie po 

Legislative expenses, A E Hold 

Salary, week ending jan 21, 10, 5 WwW Sulli- 
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TRY A 


HUNTER 
HIGH-BALL 


A REFRESHING, SATISFYING, INVIGORAT- 
ING BEVERAGE AT ALL SEASONS 


Sold at - first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











Organizing expenses: 


21. Printing and folding 20,000 organizer re- 


ports, the Trades Unionist 
Expenses attending E C meeting, Wash, 
DC,JF Valentine 


24. Organizing expenses: G L Hunter, $10; 


J G Noyes, $20; John McLennan, $10; G L 
Collard, $10; W’ J Kelly $20; Stuart Reid, 
$50.87; Hugh Frayne, $73.85; Joseph Tyl- 

koff, $20; E T Flood, $47.50; H we Eichel- 
berger, $50.95; W E Terry, $47.5 


26. Expenses attending E C +o ty Wash, 


D C, James Duncan, $158.80; John Mitch- 
ell, $126.17; James O'Connell, $683; John R 
Alpine, $153.80; H B Perham, $177.25; John 
B Lennon, $188.30; Frank Morrison, $20. 


. Salary, office employes, week ending jan 28, 


‘ll: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $30; D F 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, 
25; J E Giles, $19; AL McCoy, $18; DL 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier; 
$17; MC Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, $18.42; 
W H Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15;G A 
Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, $15; R 8S 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $20.70; S Lank- 
ford, $15; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 
$11; E R Brownley, $16.15; W von Ezdorf, 
$12; F EK Waggaman, $12; M M Connell, 
$13.45; E N Parsons, $15; S E Woolls, $15; 
E C Howard, $12; N E Lynch, $10; 8 B 
Woolls, $9.58. 

Onaccount of serv ices relative toc ontempt 
case (1d f), Ralston, Siddons & Richard- 


| eS 
Binding Am FEp, $2658.38; record books, 
$185.58; binding in full leather convention 
reports, $14.30; binding 30 constitutions, 
$6; lettering 25 constitutions, $3.75; title 
pages for Am FED, $8.75; A Zichtl & co 


. Salary and expenses, week ending jan 28, 


11, J W Sullivan 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

C O Young, $52.75; 
T H Flynn, $56.20; C O Young, $55.50; Cal 
Wyatt, $48.25; J A Flett, $47.45; M G 
Hamilton, $56.20; Jacob Tazelaar, $88.05; 
Santiago Iglesias, $29; Santiago Iglesias, 


28. 


. Organizing expenses: E T 


310 2-c, $6.20; 160 4-c, $6.40; P O 
“J D Pierce, $12.25; 


Stamps: 
de 


pt 

Organizing expenses: 
J D Pierce, $50..... 

Two books, the Survey 

8,850 manila envelopes, printed, Union En- 
velope co..... i 

Four trunks, James S$ Topham 

Yearly subscription to Review of Re- 
views, Independent, and Twentieth Cen- 
tury, CC Mayer... 

President Gompers, dues from jan 1, ’ll, to 
july 1, ‘11, to The Washington Chamber 
of Commerce, A Lisner, treas. 

Secretary Morrison, dues from jan lI, '11, to 
july 1, °1l, to The Washington Chamber 
of Commerce, A Lisner, treas 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co... 

lream taxaway bond paper, R C Osburn 

2cans neostyle ink, $4.50; 1 doz ink pads, 
$1; ler no 14 stencils, $1.75; Typewriter 
and Office Supply co 

Washington Evening Star, from nov 8, ’10, 
to may 8, "11, C C Wilkison 

Washington Evening Star, from july 1, "10, 
to jan 1, "11, W J Furmage 

Daily and Sunday Post, from jan 1, ‘10, to 
dec 31, °10,C H Rector... 

Two daily yrs Washington Post, from 
jan 1, '10, to apr 1, "10, $3; and one daily, 
apr 2, "10, to dec 31, '10, $4.50, Chas T Burns 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co..... 

Storage, oct 26, 10, to jan 26, '11, Merchants 
Transfer and Storage co 

Clippings, Nat! Press Intl co 

Repairing 148 miscellaneous books, $21.46; 
repairing 61 receipt books, $1.78; A Zichti 
«& co 

Printing ‘application ‘blanks, $12.60; cor- 
recting list of organizers, $6; printing 
3,000 envelopes, $3.75; John P Dunn & Bro 

2 ribbons, Underwood Typewriter co 

1 LC Smith & Bros typewriter, No 89609, 
$81; 1 oak typewriter table, $5; 2 ribbons, 
$1.50; L C Smith Typewriter co..... 

10 reams letter paper, $6.50; repairs to 
typewriter, $1.50; repairs to typewriter, 
$1.10; 1 ream linen paper, 80c; | ribbon, 
50c; 3 pairs rubber twirlers, 45c; The 
Smith Premier Typewriter co.. 

One year’s subscription to mercantile 
agency, RG Dun & co 

Printing: jan, ‘ll, AM Fen, $572.14; buile- 
tins for jan, ‘ll, $7.50; 150 slips compli- 
ments, $2; The Law Reporter Printing 
co.. 

( Yommissions on advertising contracts for 

ec an 

Telegrams, We stern Union Telegraph co 

Flood, $47.50; 

L Eichelberger, $52.70; W E Terry, 
$50.40; J Tylkoff, $20; H Frayne, $74.78; 
© P Connolly, $15 

One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 

One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy 

Fee, m 0, 18c; newspapers and magazines, 
$1.92; postage due, 38c; freight and ex- 
pressage, $4.89; matches, 40c; cheese 
cloth, 60c; hauling and drayage, $3.25; 
car tickets, $7.50; J E Gil 

Hauling Am Fr > John Hutchinson 

Postage on AM FED. 

Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid, $48.25 
TH 404 $64.50; J Tazelaar, $85.45; J A 
Flett, $48.20. 

Per capita tax ‘to union label trades dept, 
A F of L, for dec, "0, T F Tracy, secy 
treas. : 

Organizing expenses, A A Roe , 

Premium on bond from bal] sept, ‘10, toand 
acct of dec, "10, National Surety co 

Printing 35,000 copies, each of president's, 
secretary's and treasurer's reports, The 
Law Reporter Printing co ... 

Printing 7,000 copies, St Louis convention 
proceedings, The Law Reporter Printing 
co 

Expenses trip to Philadelphia, Pa, return, 
R L Guard 

Expenses for month of jan, ‘ll, Samuel 
Gompers, pres 

Expressage for month of ‘dee, 10, U S Ex- 
press co .. 

Stamps received and ‘used, Frank Morri- 
son, secy 


5 00 


10 00 


10 00 
411 

40 
7 % 
2 70 
1 60 
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81. Printing: 10,000 letter-heads, 5,000 plainand 
5,000 printed, $37; gg ng fo ge 
$11.40; 2,500 blanks, $11; 2,500 envelopes, 
printed, cards and address, $7; 25 manila 
envelopes, 75c; index book, $1; 500 circu- 
lars, 75c; 3,100 record blanks, $21.30; 10,000 
letter-heads, 5,000 plain, 5,000 printed, $37; 
2,000 convention circulars, $70.60 ; 5,000 con- 
vention circulars, $19.25; 2,000 blanks, or- 
ganizers commission, $25.75; 2,000 receipt 
blanks, Pacific coast, etc, $14.20; % doz 
Moore’s dust proof files, $1.75; 24 manila 
envelopes, 10x 15, $1; 24 manila envelopes, 
10 x 10, 90c; 5,000 ad contract blanks, $16; 
2,700 letter-heads, 1,800 printed, 900 plain, 
$12.50; 1,100 voting blanks, $6.50; 1 memo- 
randum book, 25c; 3,000 each of three 
kinds receipt blanks, $16.25; 500 blank 
checks, $11.25; 10,000 letter-heads, 5,000 
plain, 5,000 printed, $37; 500 blank organ- 
izers commission, $10.75; 2,200 circulars to 
officers of central bodies, $22; 10,000 letter- 
heads, 6,000 plain and 56,000 printed, $37; 
altering plates of printing 100 cards, $2.50; 
2% envelopes, 10x15, 75ic ; 25 envelopes, 10x12, 
70c; to express charges on plates from St 
Louis, Mo, $8.82; The Law Reporter 
Printing co 


Total 


RECA PITULATION, 


Balance on hand December 31, 1910 $177,767 79 
Receipts for month of January, 1911..... . 14,228 96 


$191,996 74 
16,412 31 


. $175,584 48 
$51,665 39 
123,919 04 

$175,584 43 


MORRISON, 
A. F.of L 


Tota 
Expenses ‘i month of January, 1911. 


Balance on hand January 31, 1911 
In general fund. ee eae 
In defense fund ‘for local trade and federal 
labor unions sewrths 
Total.... 
FRANK 
Secretary, 














GOOD LUCK 


Seige , 
WHOLESOME 


THE COOKS 
FAVORITE 


BECAUSE 
IT 1S THE BEST 
1) ST ECONOMICAL 
AND yee E BAKING 
POWDE N ETTER 














Sample Free 
Enough to Make One Pint. 


INUTE TAPIOCA 
is not only most 

healthful, nourishing and 
enjoyable, but is also most 
economical. For instance: 
out of the 25 receipts for the 
use of Minute Tapioca given in the Minute- 
man Cook Book, 14 of them require no eggs. 
These 25 desserts are all of them easy to 
make and are always a success. 


Requires no Soaking. 
Win Cooks quickly, always light 


and delicious. Keep a supply of 
MIN 


Minute Tapioca and the Minute 
4 on hand; they furnish endless 
variety of dessert and everybody 
likes them. 
Send to-day your grocer’s name, and 
. 3 we will sendsample package of Minute 
Tapioca (enough to make one pint 
and Minuteman Cook Book FREE. 
ners mar 


= Gelatines (Plain and Flavored) 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO, 
101. W. Main 8t., Orange, Mass. 


Molders’ Tools 
































Made by 


WILLIAM DOBSON 


201 Wilson Street - - Canastota, N.Y., 
are Perfect in Shape, “Hang,” Temper and Finish 


Hildreth Varnish Co. 
Fine Varnisbes 
and Paints 





THE WEST STREET BUILDING 
90 West Street - New York City 
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Pitino KR. Oo. & A. B. LACEY 


B.8.& A.B. Lacey, Dept. 1, Washington, D.C. Est.1869 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Book of vital facts for Inventors and Manufac- 





out charge. Mention The AMERICAN Ba wang Patent Practice Exclusively 
Patents THAT PROTECT SOLICITORS OF U. S, AND FOREIGN PATENTS 








Hotel Victoria| | Hart & Crouse 
CY titi teen eS Ae 





LOCATION. The Hortet Victoria occupies 
the entire block on 27th Street, Broadway 
and Sth Avenue, and is the only hotel in 
the city with ergsituate on both the latter e 
thoroughfares. QSituated right in the center R l B 
of the amusement and shopping district. oya Ol ers 

AND 


ACCESSIBILITY. The Broadway surface cars 











pass the door. QThe elevated railway station 
(6th Avenue and 28th Street) is one block 
— Subway station (4th Avenue and 28th N Y k 
treet) two blocks. Is within 15 minutes’ 
ride from all steamship docks, ferries, and é Ww 0 i 
railway stations. . 
CUISINE. Cuisine is unsurpassed, and is a , 
model of epicurean achievements. R a d l a t Oo r S 
RATES. Rooms without bath, one person, 
$1.50 per day and upward; two persons, $3 
and upward; with bath, one person, $2.50 
per day and upward; two persons, $4 and up- 
ward. Suites, $6 per day and upward. 








BRANCHES 
NEW YORK - - 235 Water Street 
American Hotel Victoria Co. CHICAGO - -  %9 Lake Street 
GEORGE W. SWEENEY, President COLUMBUS - Poplar and Nenry Streets 
—_— DALLAS ~ - 659 Eim Street 


ANGUS GORDON, Manager NN = 
Late of King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Canada ver EAPOLIS 242 Lumber Exchange 























Ask any of your friends who use 


Lion .&2..Milk 


if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 
, We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 














C. W. JOHNSON 


Bees 66 99 
Factory No. 81, NaticK, Mass. P > Es Morse 


MAKER OF Twist Drills, Milling Cutters, 
3 Taps, Dies, Reamers, 


Union-made i” ote 
Work Shoes 


INSIST UPON’ BEING 
SHOWN OUR BRANDS 








NOT “JUST AS GOOD” BUT 
JUST A LITTLE BETTER 





The C. W. Johnson $1.75 
$2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 . 
Shoes have no equal in Illustrated Catalogue Free 
quality. :: Ask for them. 


For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original 


in the world. ° 
Machine Co. 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S. A. 
126 and 128 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 























She 
Karma of Labor 


AND OTHER VERSES 


By FRANK K. FOSTER 
Pr. 250; CLotn, $1.00; Paper, SOc. PuBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR 
116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON, 


“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 
streets is vividly portrayed,”—Boston Daily Post. 


YOK My “0D SupAoag 90ST | 


127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City,N. 


~< 
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U. G. W. of A. UNION LABELS 


SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 








REGISTERED 


MADE TS ORDER 


Look For This Label 


On Made-to-Measure Clothing, Ready-Made 
Clothing, Shirts, Overalls, Aprons, Duck Goods, 
Etc., Etc. 


To All Affiliated Organizations 
Of the A. F. of L.—Don’t forget us and we will 
remember you. 





LINSWASILUIAY 











All Clothing, Shirts, Overalls, Aprons, Etc., 
Bearing this Label is made by members of the 
United Garment Workers of America. 





ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


UNI 





INIWASILUIAQV 

















United Garment Workers of America New York 











